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THAT QUEER QUIET 
ee. was something unusual about the hall of the big 


school. A second glance showed a complete absence of 

temporary decorations of any sort. Flags, twigs, flowers, 
paper garlands, colored posters—all had disappeared. Wash- 
ington’s Birthday had just been celebrated with the usual pomp 
and circumstance. The week before was Near East Week, 
when large-eyed Armenian children, beautiful in spite of their 
suffering, had opened their arms in supplication from every 
wall. The week before that was Thrift Week, when teachers 
and pupils alike had been implored to invest their surplus 
wealth with Uncle Sam. Lincoln’s Birthday, duly marked by 
patriotic displays, had been preceded by Health Week, during 
which the walls had been gay with pictures delineating the 
deplorable effects of sneezing and of taking booze. ‘The whole 
school had seemed a costumed pageant during the Christmas 
week when every class room was a rehearsal room for one 
“mystery? or another and the lower grades had pinned 
colored drawings of Christmas trees and Santa Claus in every 
available space. Reconstructing the school term, one remem- 
bered preceding Red Cross and Old Boys’, Army Homecoming 
and Election, Salvation Army, Food Conservation, Book, Mis- 
sionary, Teeth, Clean-Up, Parents’ Hallowe’en, Safety First, 
Thanksgiving, Tree Planting, Boy Scout, Community Pageant 
and Music weeks. “ This,” said the janitor, as he scrubbed the 
last shred of paper from the paneled wall, “this is weekless 
week!” 


TEACHERS’ UNIONS 


LSEWHERE in this issue a debate on the question 

Should Teachers Affliate with Organized Labor? is 

printed. No question affecting teachers, except that of 
low salaries, is being so much discussed among them, among 
boards of education and among that part of the public actively 
interested in the schools, as this. In many communities the 
matter has ceased to be academic. ‘The first local of the 
American Federation of Teachers, which is affliated with the 
American Federation of Labor, was organized in Chicago by 
men teachers April 15, 1916. By January 1 of last year the 
number of locals had risen to 37. “Today it is 140, and the 
total membership of these is 12,000. Locals exist in all parts 
of the country and in cities of every size. The American 
Federation of Teachers has four organizers actively engaged 
in spreading the union idea. It publishes an official organ, 
The American Teacher, and recently held its fourth annual 
convention in Chicago. ‘This is rapid growth. According to 
its secretary, the federation “has already acquired foremost 
place among organizations of classroom teachers.’ By the 
end of 1920 it expects to have formed 500 locals. 


Teachers’ unions have already been active in efforts to 
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change the conditions of their profession and to affect the 
service of the schools. ‘Their methods have been confined for 
the most part to influencing public opinion, securing the pas- 
sage of legislation and negotiating with school officials. They 
specifically disavow the use of the strike. In Memphis, Tenn., 
teachers claim that they assisted the local board in securing tax 
legislation needed to ‘provide sufficient funds; in. Sacramento, 
Cal., they claim that they were helpful in raising the tax 
levy. Again, by nearly doubling salaries in the District of 
Columbia they insist that they stemmed the tide of migration 
into government service and so retained many experienced 
teachers in the schools. In Murphysboro, IIl., teachers were 
feeling injured and humiliated because 10 per cent of their 
salaries was being deducted each month and held until the 
end of the year to discourage resignations during the school 
term; moreover, in spite of the fact that nearly all of the 
teachers were women, marriage was considered a disqualifica- 
tion and brought immediate discharge. Hence, the local union 
insisted upon changes in these matters, and succeeded in sub- 
stituting its own form of contract last spring for the con- 
tract previously used; the new form eliminated the two fea- 
tures objected to. There are many other instances in which 
teachers claim that they have been instrumental through their 
unions in securing desirable educational changes. On the other 
hand unions have been charged with promoting the selfish 
interests of teachers and with introducing a partisan spirit into 
the schools. 

It is probable that three desires on the part of teachers have 
furnished the immediate impetus to unionization. ‘The first 
is a desire for salaries on which they can live; the present 
underpayment of the profession is notoriously resulting in an 
alarming shortage of teachers throughout the country. [See 
The Supply of Teachers, the Survey for February 14, 1920, 
page 590.] The second is a desire for more permanent tenure, 
the third a desire for a larger voice in the determination of 
school policies and in the solution of administrative problems. 
With respect to the validity of desires one and two there is 
little debate in educational circles, though there is strong feel- 
ing in many quarters that affiliation with labor is not the best 
way for teachers to attain their objects: The third desire is 
still a matter of dispute, although the Commission on the 
National Emergency in Education [see the Survey for De- 
cember 20, 1919, page 279] has issued a statement in favor 
of granting teachers such a voice. Both Mr. Overstreet and 
Mr. Snedden, in their debate on page 737, touch upon these 
as well as other aspects of the unionization movement. 


“RIGGS IS RIGHT” 
A CCUSTOMED as it is to relief campaigns of dramatic 


intensity and scientific precision in method, New York 

=xperienced yet another sensation with the opening of the 
Near East Relief campaign last week. In addition to many 
well-known faces, the large banquet hall at the Biltmore was 
full of persons with obvious Balkan and near-Asiatic physiog- 
nomies. As the evening’s program unrolled, it became apparent 
that the call of distress had brought together here many of the 
prosperous sons of Greece and Armenia, Syria and Persia, 
who, though their home has for long been in the United 
States, have not forgotten their motherland. Successful rug 
dealers and importers of beads and embroideries, vendors of 
antiques and of strange modern essences and comestibles soon 
vied with each other in a contest for the highest place of honor 
in giving of their affluence. In addition to sums in five fig- 
ures, to what appeared to be shop collections or collections 
by trade committees, sums were announced as pledged which 
seemed to represent the value of a rare example of Caucasian 
craft or the profits on a week’s transactions in the auction 
room. A feature of the dinner was a small envelope placed 
beside the cover of each diner served to remind him of the main 
purpose of the occasion; it contained half an ounce of rice, rep- 
resenting the daily ration of food for one Armenian child 4 
which those present at this sumptuous repast were asked to 
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buy for as many as possible. In the course of the even 
about $600,000 was collected in checks and pledges, enougi| 


| 


to support the work of the committee for about ten days f 
While the appeal for money was made, an endless proces) 


sion of marionettes representing starving children passe; 
through a stage setting of a destroyed Armenian village whicif 
covered one end of the hall. 


The statement, “ Riggs is Right,” from a letter by Rabb 


Stephen Wise is prominently featured in the committee 


publicity. Harry Riggs is a field worker of the committee « 
Harpoot, Armenia, and this is what he cabled: 


New reduction appropriation necessitates turning out many of 0 
orphans to starve as winter begins besides thousands already re 
fused. We cannot do it. 


In its present appeal, the organization lays special emphas: 
on the need of saving the lives of children. 
of the situation have repeatedly been told in the SuRVEY [sa 
more especially February 7 and January 3]. In the meantim 
however, the three main enemies of the distressed Christia 
peoples of Asia Minor and Armenia have become aggressive 


The main face 


Cold has claimed thousands of victims among the exposeeq 


underclad and underfed refugees and wanderers whom wintep 
found far from their homes. Hunger, while no longer ump 
fought by the forces of organized humanity, is claiming witi 
the aid of his vassal, disease, in undiminished numbers thos 
who have become weak by long under-nourishment. ‘Thirag 
and worst, the pan-Turanian bands of warriors, finding tk 
Allies undecided in action and the reigns over them of tk 


Ottoman government in Constantinople ever more slackening 


are attacking more openly and more ferociously their helple@ 
neighbors of other races. A recent cablegram telling of th® 
murder of two American relief workers, as yet unsubstan 

tiated, has been followed last week by a more explicit cabi 
from Adana, telling of another attack by Turkish bandits ; 
the course of which the American mission compound at Maras 
was besieged for three weeks. In this case, the sniping w: 


not all on one side, but the Armenian and French troops By 


the vicinity retaliated. "The American mission with its ho 


pital and orphanage, unfortunately, found itself between tvap 
fires and, apart from being brought dangerously near starv@ie 


tion by being cut off from communication, suffered a numbagy 


of losses. 


LET NOT THY LEFT HAND 
B: its decision, last Saturday, not to give legislative pre 


erence for the bill authorizing credits to Poland, Austrifa 
and Armenia to the extent of $50,000,000 with whid 


to buy American food, the Rules Committee of the Houde 


has practically killed that measure. Short of a clear maw 
date from an aroused public there is no prospect now of evé 
a moderate loan to these hapless countries from the treasuries 


On the other hand, the House Ways and Means Committi | 


has approved a resolution authorizing the United Stat, 
Grain Corporation to sell five million barrels of soft whesjh 


flour to needy foreign countries on such terms as it deemag® 


advisable. ‘The corporation, it advised, had powers to gi 


credit if it could not secure cash payments. 


The grain in question, according to Julius Barnes, hea) 
of the corporation, has accumulated because the America) 
housewife cannot be persuaded to buy soft wheat flour, evé ‘ 
at a relatively attractive price. He would have preferrep 
passage of the credit bill which would have permitted th} 
sale of other cereals as well as wheat. While Great Britayy 
and neutral countries had been prepared to participate in He 
credit plan—the former by transporting food supplies frifa 


Administration European Children’s Fund, whose standards probably 


1The basis for this graphic statement is not clear. The American Rel 
not much different from those of the Near East Relief, has a minimu} 


daily ration of six hundred calories per child fed; the rice in the bag oni %: 


represented about fifty or sixty calories. 


The resoluticf, 
will be expedited by the Rules Committee. Dh 
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TYPHUS IN POLAND 


The following cablegram from Colonel Gilchrist of the United States army, dated Warsaw, February 16, was 
placed before Congress as evidence of the emergent need for large government loans to avert a world calamity. 


ROM present appearances Poland is 

going to experience worst typhus 
fever epidemic in history of world and 
which unless blotted at once will prove 
a danger which will threaten all 
Europe. Government of Poland fully 
alive to duties incumbent on her in 
view seriousness present epidemic but 
cannot conceal fact of her inability to 
cope with this grave situation which is 
developing for the reason that she has 
neither financial resources nor sufficient 
sanitary supplies in present overwhelm- 
ing emergency. 

The epidemic, which for the fourth 
year in succession has been raging 
throughout Poland, has increased in in- 
tensity each year due primarily to large 
influx of refugees and prisoners of war 
from Russia and to the thousands of 
cases being imported from the interior 
Ukrainia and other eastern territories. 
Situation for the present is beyond con- 
trol. 

Poland realizes [these] conditions in 
Russia and Ukrainia and from human- 
itarian standpoint makes no attempt to 
bar entrance to these refugees. She is 


thus a rampart against the dangers of 
this disease which threatens the world 
and which if Europe is allowed to be 
thoroughly saturated will result in per- 


haps one of the world’s greatest catas- 
trophes. 

In Galicia whole towns are crippled, 
schools and churches are closed, busi- 
ness practically suspended from the ef- 
fects of the disease. In the northwest 
of Poland American inspectors report 
disease raging affecting nearly every 
home with a terrible mortality. Starva- 
tion and lack of clothing and medicines 
are also in evidence. There are few 
doctors and no nurses. ive 

At present nearly every house has 
from one to five cases of typhus fever 
all lying on the usual beds of straw 
or hay. Houses have been visited and 
reported upon by American inspectors 
now assisting Poland of entire families 
being frequently stricken. Some even 
delirious and without medical attention 
of any kind whatsoever. Some cases 
were found in which only nourishment 
consisted raw potatoes or raw beets. - 

There is great dearth of doctors in 
some districts there being but one doc- 
tor to each 150,000 inhabitants latter in 
many cases badly scattered. These doc- 
tors doing a magnificent work but 
greatly overworked and laboring under 
terrible handicaps of lack of medicines 
and nourishment for sick. Death rate 
among doctors been very heavy in Ga- 
licia, alone month 46 doctors have thus 
far succumbed, included this list is that 


of Colonel Register Medical Corps 
United States Army who recently died 
in trying to help these people. Colonel 
Register was taken ill on December 18 
and died January 1. A letter was re- 
ceived from him dated the seventeenth 
in which he made an invaluable report 
on conditions. He also took occasion in 
same letter to recommend a young Pol- 
ish doctor for faithful service and re- 
ferred to him as live wire; now both 


‘Colonel Register and the “live wire” 


dead from the disease. 


Quarantine stations established along 
borders and every attempt made to util- 
ize them but without food, fuel or cloth- 
ing little can be accomplished and 
thousands are permitted to succumb 
without any attention being given them 
other than registration and partial as- 
sistance in helping them along towards 
their homes. 

It is interesting to know that of 2,400,- 
000 refugees and prisoners of war en- 
tering Poland during the past year less 
than one-half were Poles, the remainder 
representing 16 other countries includ- 
ing natives from the United States. 
Notwithstanding this condition Poland 
thus far has been obliged to share the 
brunt of this work. 


COLONEL GILCHRIST, 
United States Army. 


jf cost to European countries and by appropriating twenty- 
ive million dollars to parallel the loans from the United 
tates; it was not so clear what their attitude would be to- 
ards the sales proposition. 

Cablegrams received within the last few days by the Ameri- 
“an Relief Administration from its European representatives 
indicate that detailed arrangements had been made to relieve 
che countries and areas most in immediate need of food and 
dother necessities. 
~ Where there is so much suffering, it is difficult to point to 

any one country as the one most in want. However, the 

feported concentration of Russian forces on the Polish borders 
vand the failure of negotiations for peace make the case of 
Poland at the moment the most emergent from the stand- 
point of the western powers. In a recent cable to the Ad- 

inistration from Warsaw, the following personal views on 
ithe economic situation of former President Paderewski are 
\quoted : 


' The local food supplies are not providing one-half of the needs 
fof the country and are steadily decreasing in quantity so that in 
itwo months hence only one-quarter of the minimum requirements 
vem be supplied. 

One hundred thousand tons of imported flour just at this time 
‘will only delay a general famine but a much larger amount will 
Be necessary to avert disaster and carry the country through to the 
| harvest. 

} To which the American agent adds: 


i 


’ The seriousness of the situation is aggravated by the fact that 
ae of food is weakening the stand of the country and powers of 
resistance also that the Poles have endured the hardships of the 
Winter with the hope that the situation would be easier in the spring. 
They are just now beginning to realize that spring both from the 
“military and food standpoints will bring greater trials and hardships 
everywhere than those they have already suffered and accordingly 
the general morale of the country is suffering. 


What exactly is going to happen in Austria when its 
‘people realize that their last hope for relief on a commen- 
‘surate scale has gone, it is difficult to imagine. ‘The situation 


— 


in that country will be taken up in more detail in next week’s 
SURVEY. 


“EFFICIENT DEMOCRACY ” 


OLLOWING an address on An Efficient Democracy 

made by William H. Parker before the members of the 

Clothiers & Furnishers’ Association of Cincinnati, the 
SuRVEY has been in receipt of clippings and letters of inquiry 
from Ohio readers. This was the first public address of Pro- 
fessor Parker subsequent to his appointment as secretary of the 
National Conference of Social Work. And while there was 
no disposition on the part of the writers to suggest constricting 
the new secretary’s freedom of utterance, there was evidence of 
lively concern as to whether the executive committee had can- 
vassed his views before appointing him to a permanent post in 
which the public must often regard him as spokesman for the 
conference. The occasion for this concern lay in a news report 
in the Cincinnati Commercial-Tribune of February 19, seem- 
ingly calculated to set the labor movement by the ears, to make 
for heat rather than light with respect to the question of 
immigration restriction and to add to the volume of Old Han- 
soniana in the discussion of social unrest. To quote the head- 
line and two paragraphs: 


AMERICAN LABOR “GONE RADICAL,” PARKER ASSERTS. 

Gompers Still Leading, But “Running Ahead to Keep From Being 
Run Over,’ Major Tells Clothiers. 

_\The danger is here and we must face it. There is a contagious 
disease in America which we must cure or we will die. One of the 
best methods of cure is to stop immigration from Europe. We must 
reject people who do not believe that our democratic form of govern- 
ment is the best form of government on God’s green earth. When 
you or I have a contagious disease in our home the city officials 
placard our homes, tell those in the house that they must stay in and 
tell those that are on the outside that they must stay out. So must 
we do the same thing with the Europeans who seek to enter our 
country. Until the disease is cured they must stay out... . 


SCORES “THE DAMNABLE BEAST” 
“We have a great danger in this country. a great damnable beast 
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that we must kill. [his dreadful thing is no more than the thing 
which so many Americans sacrified their lives to kill, and that is 
autocracy. However, it is masquerading in this country under a new 
name—radicalism. Bolshevism, or radicalism, is no more than the 
beast which put Europe in ruins—autocracy. As it ruined Europe it 
would ruin us, if we let it. However, we will kill it—if we wake 
up in time. I helped kill it “over there,” and I am more than willing 
to fight it in my own country. But if we are going to kill this thing 
we must pull together. We must all be Americans and stand together. 
What we need is not an American Federation of Labor, but a federa- 
tion of American labor. We must have American workingmen in- 
. stead of European workmen who do not agree with our form of 
government. .. .” 

At the conclusion of his address, Major Parker received a tumult 
of applause, lasting for several minutes. 


Newspaper clippings are such weak reeds to lean on these 
years, that the SuRvEy asked Professor Parker for a brief 
statement of the positions taken in his address. His reply 
throws the points made into a different perspective, and will 
be of interest to members of the National Conference of Social 
Work generally: 


The Commercial Tribune’s account of my speech before the 
Clothiers’ and Furnishers’ Association was fairly accurate for a news- 
paper report, but partial and disiointed. 

My subject was An Efficient Democracy and what I really said was 
in brief this: Production is the result of the cooperative efforts of 
the four factors of production, which are land, labor, capital and 
enterprise. These factors are personalized in the landlord, laborer, 
capitalist and enterpreneur. They are all paid for their services in 
production out of the fund created in excess of cost of production. 
They all compete for as large a share of this fund as possible. The 
most acute competition is between capital and labor and the trouble 
has been that neither of these two factors has taken into sufficient ac- 
count the real reason for all production, viz., that all men may be 
supplied with the material commodities which they need for right 
living. Capital has been primarily interest in profits and labor in 
wages and neither in the public. The great consuming class, which 
embraces all men, are growing tired of the disorganization of produc- 
tion resulting from this competition between capital and_ labor, 
and are going to say to the capitalist on the one hand,—You have a 
right to an honest return for the services of the money which you 
have invested in production but that is all; and to the laborer on the 
other hand,—You have a right to an honest wage for honest work but 
‘that is all. Both of you must remember that production is for the 
people and that the people have a right to demand that you cooperate 
for their best interests, rather than compete solely for your own. 

As to immigration and radicalism I said: There is a menace of 
radicalism in this country. It is largely the result of the injection into 
our population of foreigners who have come here and are not in 
sympathy with our democratic form of government: We have con- 
stitutional means provided for changing this form of government and 
we believe in democracy and we are going to see that it endures here 
in America. I believe that there should be a restriction of immi- 
gration, that those who come here unwilling to live under our form 
of government should not be admitted. This country opens its doors 
to all who are willing to abide by its laws and support its institutions 
but it should not open them to any other classes. We should get rid 
of disease from within and establish a quarantine against the admis- 
sion of the infected from without. 

As to caste in a democracy, I said: There is no place in a democ- 
racy for caste. Caste is inimical to the continuance of a democracy 
and foreign to all of its ideals. ‘There is a difference between class 
and caste. We have classes in a democracy, the employers, the 
laborers, the professional men, those interested mainly in government, 
the educators, etc. These classes are the result of the division of labor 
and are not exclusive. There are no walls between them which pro- 
hibit a man who has done one kind of work from changing the char- 
acter of his work and becoming a member of another class and thus 
changing his specific contribution to production. A parasitic class in 
a democracy is an anomaly. There should be a casual connection 
between the enjoyment of commodities and their creation. Every man 
should make his contribution to production, if he is to enjoy the 
fruits of it. 

This in brief is what I said. Of course it is tremendously con- 
densed but it is the thing which I presented to the association. 


THE TAGEBLATT CASE 
Ts BRANDEIS and Justice Holmes again dissent 


from a majority opinion of the Supreme Court in svustain- 

ing convictions under the Espionage Law. On March 1 
the court handed down an opinion upholding the convictions 
of Werner, editor; Darkow, news editor, and Lemke, busi- 
ness manager, of the Philadelphia Tageblatt and the Phila- 
delphia Sonntagsblatt. Werner and Darkow were sentenced 
to five years each; Lemke to two years. 

The general charge against the editors, according to the 
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yt 
majority opinion, was that while the United States was aj) 


war with Germany 


the defendants knowingly, wilfully and unlawfully caused to bi. 
printed, published and circulated in and through one or other of 
those newspapers, false reports and statements of certain news itema@ , 
or despatches purporting to be from foreign places, or otherwisil 
violated the Espionage Act through editorials or other publisher p 
matter. , | 


Justice Brandeis, dissenting from the opinion, says: 


In my opinion, no jury acting in calmness could reasonably ga. i 
that any of the publications set forth in the indictment was of suc @ 
a character or was made under such circumstances as to create ff, 
clear and present danger either that they would obstruct recruitin: 
or that they would promote the success of the enemies of the Unite” 
States. ‘That they could have interfered with the military or nava 
forces of the United States or have caused insubordination, disloyalty@s 
mutiny, or refusal of duty in its military or naval services was na 
even suggested; and there was no evidence of conspiracy except tx 
cooperation of editors and business manager in issuing the publicag® 
tions complained of. f 


On the other hand Justice McKenna in giving the majorit 
opinion says: it 

. . . the minds of the jurors were directed to the gist of the cas 
which was despatches received and then changed to express falseqye 
hood to the detriment of the success of the United States, and thi 
fact and effect of change the jurors might judge of from the testimon 1 
as presented and “from the fund of information which was in: 
their “keeping.” ‘That is, from the fact of the source from whici 
the despatches were received, from the fact of war and what wap 
necessary for its spirited and effective conduct and how far a falsip. 
cast to the despatches received was depressing or detrimental t 
patriotic ardor. 


Summing up Justice Brandeis says: 


The jury which found men guilty for publishing news items o 
editorials like those here in question must have supposed it to b 
within their province to condemn men not merely for disloyal aetd 
but for a disloyal heart; provided only that the disloyal heart wa 
evidenced by some utterance. To prosecute men for such publicee 
tions reminds me of the days when men were hanged for constructiv 
treason. And indeed, the jury may well have believed from th 
charge that the Espionage Act had in effect restored the crime « 
constructive treason. To hold that such harmless additions to oii 
omissions from news items, and such impotent expressions of editoriaigy 
opinion, as were shown here, can afford the basis even of a prose 
cution will doubtless discourage criticism of the policies of the Gow ; 
ernment. To hold that such publications can be suppressed as faldiiy 
reports, subjects to new perils the constitutional liberty of the pres 
already seriously curtailed in practice under powers assumed iff, 
have been conferred upon the postal authorities. Nor will this grawyy” 
danger end with the passing of the war. The constitutional righ 
of free speech has been declared to be the same in peace and in wag! 
In peace, too, men may differ widely as to what loyalty to on§, 
country demands; and an intolerant majority, swayed by passion <« 
by fear, may be prone in the future, as it has often been in the pase 
to stamp as disloyal opinions with which it disagrees. Convictior §™ 
such as these, besides abridging freedom of speech, threaten freedox 
of thought and of belief. f 


DUNCAN’S DEFEAT iP 


AMES DUNCAN, secretary of the Seattle Central Labe . 

Council, was defeated for mayor of Seattle, by a vote « ; 

about 34,000 to 51,000. ‘The press generally pointed to tk 
large majority against him as a decisive condemnation of la 
year’s general strike and of radicalism. Those more informe 
take the ground that the election was a defeat for the extrem i 
anti-labor element, as represented by Ole Hanson and tH r 
Associated Industries, more than it was for labor. TH) 
anti-labor element was vociferous in its support of C. B. Fitz) 
gerald, Ole Hansen’s chosen successor, until he was decisive i 
beaten at the primaries by James Duncan and Hugh Cale) 
well. It was only after this that the anti-laborites turned | 
as to the lesser of two evils, apparently, to Mr. Caldwell, w 4 
is known as a liberal. Mr. Caldwell’s slogan was “ Publi} 
Service, not Politics.” During the first part of the campaig, 
he was entirely without newspaper support, and his query 
“Are the newspapers or the people to elect the mayor 4 


¢ 


I 
' 


Seattle?’ was effectively answered when he gained a pl 
rality vote at the primaries. Militant capital and milita 
labor with their publicity organs alike were rejected in a cif) > 
where industrial partisanship probably runs as high as in a 8 
city in the country. 


/ 
) 
. 
4 


The Better Part 
in Japan 


MID the just and necessary campaign of opposition to 
Japanese imperialism, I wish to support the contention 


ill 
a 


forces in the United States should not allow themselves 
4 be alienated from their like among the Japanese. It remains 
4 be seen, indeed, whether the leaders of social progress in 
“dhe two countries can make that substantial contribution to 
‘\Wternational peace which can come of the creation of positive 
‘Ses of confidence, of mutual practical interest, and of actual 


To this end I set down the impressions of a month’s visit 
“With full realization of the large margin of error which they 
dust contain. Of one thing I am sure: I should, in any case, 
'@ake my personal venture in favor of believing that, taking 
he Japanese people as a whole, there is among them a large 
wftving element of humanitarianism and democracy. The pres- 
Hat wholesale denunciation of Japan is not unrelated to the 
‘ude nationalism against which it is leveled. 


The present liberal cabinet is strongly committed to a policy 
s@f social reform. In the department of the interior, and par- 
‘Vicularly in its bureau of local affairs, there is a keen interest 
Wh social work, in its full sense. It is very suggestive that 
‘mong the advisers and the active staff of this bureau are three 


Christian ministers, Messrs. Makino, Namae, and Tomeoka. 


q 


okonami, who is also vice-premier, is aggressively interested 
ja improving all existing public philanthropic services and in 
@idvancing steadily into new experiments in this field. His 
ittitude appears not only in constant encouragement to the 
Hocial workers in the offices of the department, but in the fresh 
‘\nd tangible activity of this sort manifested by many of the 
‘rovernors of the prefectures into which Japan is divided. 
‘(hese men are all attached to the department of the interior. 
) For instance, Governor Abe, of Tokio, besides keeping in 
wlose touch with the various phases of social work under pre- 
Yectural officials, is the active president of an association in- 
Ssluding all the voluntary agencies of community betterment 
within his territory. 

_ At a meeting in Osaka, by way of illustrating the profound 
land wide-reaching results that can come of organized enter- 
forise in the direction of public health, I adduced the experi- 
ance of Massachusetts in requiring the proper cleansing of the 
eyes of new-born infants, which is already reducing the num- 
ber of blind children so that within twenty-five years there will 
‘be very few left. Governor Hyashi, who was present, an- 
enced that he would call together the doctors of his pre- 


ecture to see what could be done at once in this direction. 
The next day I heard from another source that he had already 
reported the matter to Tokio, and there was good prospect 
ithat the desirability of regulations’ requiring such practice 
would be brought to the attention of the executives of all the 
‘forty-eight prefectures. 


i 


Plans For Organizing Charity 


)Botu in Tokio and in Osaka broad plans are afoot under 
‘the initiative of the governors which are leading in the direc- 
‘tion of a charity organization system. If Francis H. McLean, 
‘of the America Association for Organizing Family Social 
'Work, should establish office hours in these cities he would 
‘soon have an exceedingly busy time. 

' While the idea of neighborhood and community organiza- 
‘tion is still undeveloped, one had the feeling that it was at 
“many points ready to spring into infectious life. The Garden 
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of a recent article in the SURVEY urging that the liberal 
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of the Friendly Neighbor in Tokio, under Mrs. Omori and 
Mr. Matsuda, and the remarkably downright work of Mr. 
Kagawa in the unspeakable slums of Kobe, challenge the 
admiration of the settlement craft. There are also several very 
promising beginnings of this sort under missionary initiative. 
It is expected that the day nurseries which were opened dur- 
ing the war with government encouragement will grow into 
more general neighborhood centers. 


In the organization of village life Japan has of recent years 
made broad progress, which might well receive the attention 
of the inter-departmental conference on the local community 
at Washington. In great numbers of villages there are now 
organizations of women, of young women and of young men. 
The young men’s associations are beginning to be recognized 
as one of the most important educational agencies in the 
country. The inculcation of a high standard of personal 
morality is one of their chief objects. “They have a central 
building, with an administrative staff, in Tokio. 


Competitions are held among the villages, based upon a 
score card covering finance, sanitation and education, with — 
the chief emphasis upon nothing more tangible than friend- 
liness. I went to visit the village of Hiro, which stood first 
in the most recent competition. It is very distinctly of the — 
elder world. It apparently owes much to the village master 
or mayor, who has grown old in the service, having pursued 
always a policy of careful economy combined with a kind of 
publicity which the most up-to-date moralizing advertising 
men might envy. With an elementary copying machine he has 
for years sent out through the village from week to week his 
detailed financial statements, his instructions as to improved 
methods of agriculture and his sage moral reflections. Unity 
of sentiment is owing largely to absence of sectarian strife, as 
the people are all of one denomination of Buddhists, who hold 
doctrines somewhat akin to those of the Protestant reformation. 
The seclusion of the village has been its protection; but the 
modern world threatens to invade it with divisive problems. 
A great naval arsenal some miles away has established a branch 
within the village territory. Its employes are new and strange. 
‘The village master fears that the spirit of the village, and his 
gentle guidance and instruction, may not be sufficient to hold 


it to its standards. ‘The scene is one to inspire some Japanese 
Oliver Goldsmith. 


Interest in Prohibition 


NATIONAL prohibition in the United States has already roused . 
Japan. Under the tactful guidance of Dr. Gandier of the 
Anti-Saloon League a strong organization has been formed, 
and three great meetings have been held at Kyoto, Osaka and 
Kobe. At Osaka, the Chicago of Japan, not less than 5,000 
men, many of them seated on the floor, many standing, listened 
to speakers including a former secretary of the treasury, the 
present speaker of the house, a Christian minister, a Buddhist 
priest and an American social worker, from 5:30 until 10:30. 


Three facts contribute to give driving power to the prohi- 
bition cause in Japan. Here is the only country in the world 
where alcoholic liquor is made out of the people’s staple food. 
There is a serious shortage in the rice supply; the elimination 
of the manufacture of sake would not only make up the deficit 
but leave Japan practically independent of other nations for 
her food supply. The liberal group in the cabinet is looking 
eagerly for some great issue of human betterment which can 
make weight against the militarists, who really control the 
government. 


The strong, determined body of leaders of the prohibition 
movement are Christian laymen, who have achieved success 
and influence in their business or professional careers and now 
feel that they have found an opportunity of bringing the 
national life at large to a higher moral standard. To show 
the intelligence with which these men are proceeding, they 
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asked how they could get the materials for a campaign of 
education, which, as they outlined it, followed closely the 

' method set forth during the past few years in the articles of 
Mrs. Tilton in the SURVEY. 

Social unrest is at a tense pitch in Japan, as elsewhere in 
the world. ‘The struggle of organized labor for recognition 
and power has begun. The situation is causing concern to 
the government, which is understood to oppose craft unions 
with membership from plant to plant, and to be favoring some 
form of organization within individual concerns. All sorts of 
radical readjustments of society are under discussion. Prices 
have risen greatly, with wages slowly following. The twelve- 
hour two-shift day obtains in the textile mills; but the possi- 
bility of sudden betterment has recently been illustrated by a 
company which has leaped to the eight-hour three-shift system. 
In a few large mills benevolent paternalism is carried to a 
generous limit, and where the employes are from 70 to 80 
per cent women, and with Oriental traditions, no broader 
motive is at present possible. 

But back of all that is modern in industry, as in military 
and naval equipment, remains a country with few systems 
of public water supply, with hardly a sewerage system, em- 
ploying the fewest beasts of burden either on the farm or on 
the road, but accomplishing the vast preponderance of every 
sort of crude toil by the grunt and sweat of its people. 

Rogsert A. Woops. 


Montesano— 
Is the I. W.W. on Trial? 


6G 


HEY are putting Montesano on the map,” said 

a local booster, as he watched the crowd pouring 

out of the courthouse at the end of a day’s ses- 

sion of the court before which eleven men were 
being tried for the killing of four ex-service men in connec- 
tion with the Armistice day parade at Centralia in November. 
[See the Survey for November 29, 1919.] He had in mind 
no doubt the score or more of newspaper men who were tele- 
graphing the daily news of the trial under a Montesano date 
line. Montesano was becoming famous in somewhat the same 
way as have Butte, Bisbee, Centralia and other centers of in- 
dustrial conflict in the West. Montesano, of course, had 
nothing to do with the Centralia affair, but the trial had been 
transferred there by a change of venue from Lewis county to 
Grays Harbor county. 

Montesano is a sleepy little village of 2,500 people, located 
in the Chehalis valley. It is flanked on either side by narrow 
strips of rich river bottom land and surrounded by the bald 
hills of logged-off land whose blackened stumps bear silent 
witness to the former luxuriant growth of timber. Grays 
Harbor county is one of the teeming centers of the lumber in- 
dustry in Washington. ‘The three principal cities of the 
county, Cosmopolis, Aberdeen and Hoquiam, form along the 
shores of Grays Harbor an almost continuous net-work of 
saw-mills and shipyards—veritable lumber hives. Montesano, 
as befits a county seat perhaps, is a dozen miles from these 
centers of industry and from the standpoint of accommoda- 
tions is a poor place for the trial. The two or three hotels are 
rather boarding-houses for the unmarried workers. ‘The res- 

‘idents are a home-owning people. Most of those interested or 
connected with the trial go back and forth daily by auto-bus 
to Aberdeen. The jury is cared for in quarters arranged in 
the courthouse; the American Legion men are housed in tem- 
porary quarters in a garage building and a mess is provided 
in the town hall. 

When the defendants were arraigned before the superior 
court of Lewis county on November 20, no attorney appeared 
to defend them and they were given thirty-six hours to plead. 
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On the following day they were represented by attorneys 
pleaded not guilty, and asked for a change of venue on thi 
ground that feeling in Lewis county was so strongly againsy/' 
them that a fair trial was impossible. On November 28j) 
Judge George D. Abel of Grays Harbor county was called isfy 
to listen to the arguments on a change of venue; he decide)! 
December 4 to grant the change and designated Grays Harbaj 
county, in which he is one of the two superior court judges! 
as the place of the trial. Twelve days later Prosecuting Arye 
torney Allen, of Lewis county filed what is substantially ag 
affidavit of prejudice against Judge Abel on the ground tha 
his brother had been retained by the state as a “ special pra 
secutor,” and asked the court to request the governor of tx 
state to designate a trial judge. Governor Hart selected fof} 
this purpose Judge John M. Wilson of Thurston county 
(Olympia). The attorney for the defense then argued feip/ 
separate trials for the men, and urged that a second chang 
of venue be permitted on ground of prejudice. He cited <i 
evidence a circular that was said to have been widely distr # 
buted throughout the county, a part of which reads as follows#§e 


No outrage since the World War has so thoroughly aroused publij } 
indignation as this ruthless slaughter of four heroes, who fought t§, 
uphold the honor of their country in France; safely combatted thig 
machinations of Hun hellishness, only to return home and Li 
struck down by members of a traitorous organization whose seditious" 
and devilish plotting outrivals the devilishness of the Hun himselsiy 

_. . There is a law in Washington imposing the death penalt§, 
on an individual convicted of first degree murder. Eleven Industriz§, 
Workers of the World are so charged at Montesano. If at the@ 
trial their guilt is proven beyond a doubt, and this guilt is pract#™ 
cally admitted by the I. W. W. themselves, it is the duty of every | 
juror, as an American citizen, to cast his ballot for conviction an®, 
maximum punishment and thus sever a few heads of a many-heade 
monster that is eating at the heart and vitals of the nation Centralia 
Armistice day victims fought to save. For a juror to not so cast h 
pale would be as traitorous an act as the Armistice day massacx 
itselr. x 


Judge Wilson denied the request for separate trials for tk 
defendants but intimated that he was disposed to grant 
change of venue to Pierce county (Tacoma), or Thurstod 
county (Olympia), if it was made clear to him that thes 
was sufficient legal authority or precedent for a second chang 
of venue. At any rate, he expressed himself as seeing som, 
truth in the charge of the defense. After argument a chang) f 
was granted, but the place, whether Tacoma or Olympia, wag, 
to be decided later. On further consideration, however, Judgmy 

i 
i 


Wilson reversed his decision saying that at the time he grante’) 
a change of venue he had taken cognizance of the civil rathal 
than the criminal law and that the showing of prejudice hai 
not been sufficient. The trial must, therefore, be held <i 
Montesano. q 
The attorney for the defense is George F. Vanderveer, of" 
Seattle, a lawyer of experience, ability and keenness, who ha 
become widely known through his defense of the I. W. W.3| 
involved in the killing at Everett in 1917, and the later dif | 
fense at Chicago of nearly one hundred members of that of) | 
ganization including all its principal officers. The recent raic ;, 
on alleged I. W. W.’s which have terrified the workes, 
throughout the West have kept Mr. Vanderveer in court come. 
tinuously for months. Originally associated with him in tk)! 
Centralia case was Ralph Pierce, also of Seattle, but the larg\ 
number of cases arising under the criminal syndicalist law! 
forced Pierce to withdraw from this case and at the very tim) | 
of this trial he was defending thirteen alleged criminal sys ' 
dicalists just across the hall. Most of the cases involvi ; 
I. W. W.’s in the state are defended by Vanderveer amp 
Pierce, not because there is any scarcity of lawyers—far fromm 
it—but because very many of the county bar associations, ! 
was the case in Lewis county, have passed resolutions prag i 
tically forbidding any of their members to defend tH)! 
I. W. W.’s. Opposed to Vanderveer, who by the way is aif | 
sisted somewhat by Elmer Smith, an attorney and one of t 
defendants as accessory before the fact, is a strong array a) 
legal talent. The principal participants are W. H. Abel, af. 
Montesano, and C. D. Cunningham of Centralia, who are i 


| 


‘ phn Dunbar of the attorney-general’s office. Mr. Allen made 
sje opening statement of the state’s case and took an active 
i art in the preparation of the case before it came to trial, as 
‘id the representatives of the attorney-general’s office, but the 
hnrden of conducting the prosecution is clearly in the hands of 
“}bel and Cunningham, who are both keen, capable and ex- 
Wirienced lawyers. Both have had a large experience in 
‘Iindling cases for the lumber interests in their respective 
Hpunties and are connected with this case as “ special prosecu- 
“yrs.” Vanderveer insists that the I. W. W., and not the 
He has openly accused the 


' yeven defendants, are on trial. 
special prosecutors” of being in the pay of the lumber in- 
erests—the lumber trust, he calls it—and has declared his 
‘illingness to prove it. Abel and Cunningham vigorously 
nd emphatically deny both charges and the court has uni- 
brmly ruled that the I. W. W. as an organization is not on 
“hial and that the charges against the “special prosecutors ” 
‘ire improper. 

os} Nevertheless, in spite of the emphatic denials of the attor- 


qe region that at the bottom the case is the lumber interests 
sersus the I. W. W., and one can hear emphatic confirmation 
ly wiseacres “in a position to know.” ‘Their statements may 


jelieved, and are evidence of the tenseness of feeling and dis- 
rust that the trial is bringing out. 

’ How difficult it is to separate the organization and its mem- 
‘ers may be illustrated by brief extracts from the examina- 
‘ion of two possible jurors. 


‘ Q. You are prejudiced against the I. W. W-? 
» A. I am not; I have reason for my feeling against them. 


4 Q. You believe they advocate violence, murder and the things 
@idvocated in this case? 


‘UA. I do. 


4 Q. You had an opinion about the I. W. W. for about ten years 
werhaps? 

A. Yes. 

“/ Q. And you have an opinion about these defendants? 

A. I gained the idea some of them were sorry they were 
1. W. W.’s. 

' Q. But they had committed murder? 


' A. That they had committed murder, maybe, and were sorry 
Whey were I. W. W.’s and in that fix. 


) Q. You had formed an impression that the I. W. W. did that? 


i A. It’s not an impression. I know it, but the I. W. W. are not 
on trial—it makes no difference here. 


)} Q. Yet you believe the I. W. W. advocate murder? 
' A. I know they do. 


A challenge by the defense was overruled, but later after a 
teonference between the judge and attorneys this talesman was 
excused. The other example came some days later. 


Q. Have you any prejudice against the I. W. W.? 
A. I have. 
Q. You believe the I. W. W. is disloyal? 


A. Yes, I believe they have less regard for the flag of our 
juntry than anybody else. 


Q. Then you have no use for them? 

A. No use for any man not loyal to the flag. 
! Q. Could you give the defendants a fair trial? 
re A. I could. 

Q. Even though you hate them? 

A. Yes. 
_Here a challenge was issued by the defense but it was over- 
tuled. The questioning proceeded and the challenge was again 
‘renewed and granted. 


Two other symptoms of the belief that more than the eleven 
‘defendants are on trial is evidenced by the presence in the 
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feys for the prosecution, the belief is quite general throughout ~ 
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courtroom of a large number of ex-service men—soldiers and 
sailors in uniform—and the presence of a “ labor jury ” made 
up of half a dozen representatives of organized labor selected 
by their unions to attend the trial and watch proceedings. An 
intelligent-looking ex-service man who sat beside me at the 
trial expressed what may be a common point of view among 
the men. Asked if he was getting anything out of the trial 
he said it was too dry for him, but he added, “ There is good 
pay and good eats in it. I should worry.” As the trial drag- 
ged on week after week the crowd of ex-service men dwindled 
noticeably. Apparently the dryness of the trial and the ab- 
sence.of opportunity for enjoyment outside of the courtroom 
overbalanced the “‘ good pay ” and the “ good eats” for many. 


In addition to the 78 taxpayers called for jury duty en the 
regular panel an additional call for 300 more was made when 
this case was assigned to trial in the county. Many of these 
were excused, of course, some for sickness, some for business 
reasons, and in most cases the women took advantage ef their 
statutory exemption and were excused. Almost two weeks were 
required to select 12 men “ tried and true,” and in selecting 
them 93 were examined. Under the laws of Washington, 
whenever in the opinion of the judge the trial is likely to be a 
protracted one he may order the calling of one or two “ alter- 
nate jurors.” Judge Wilson therefore ordered two alternates 
and two additional days were consumed in securing them. ‘The 
second one was the last man on the jury list, and when this 
was learned by the attorneys they took a “ sporting chance ” 
and accepted him “on his looks.” 


These alternates will in all particulars listen to the trial and 
be treated as regular jurors, and in case of the incapacity of 
any regular juror, one of them will be substituted for the regu- 
lar juror and the-trial will proceed. In case the alternates are 
not needed they are dismissed just before the final submissien 
of the case to the jury.? . 

The jury as selected consists of five farmers, a teamster, an 
engineer, a real estate agent, a fisherman, a carpenter and two 
laborers. The alternates are a cigar dealer and a blacksmith. 
Altogether 127 men and women were examined to secure the 
necessary fourteen. Under the law they must be kept together 
day and night throughout the trial, which may last weeks. It 
is no wonder so many talesmen suddenly developed prejudice 
or pressing business as excuses for not serving. It is a thank- 
less and arduous duty of citizenship that not enly subjects a 
man to physical discomfort during the trial, but because of the 
tense feeling in the county may lead to much mental suffering 
after the trial is over, no matter what the decision may be. 

SEATTLE, February 27. E. M. 


*Since the above was written one ef the jurors became seriously fl 
and has been excused, his place being taken by one ef she alternates. 


CLEARING THE STREETS 


Re is the thing that once was snow, 
Out of the clouds of heaven whirled 
Dancing in flakes on the drifts below, 
Whitest of all in a hushed white world. 
Blackened now with the smoke of the town, 
Filthy with refuse trodden down— 
Into the dump let the foulness go— 
Once it was snow! 


This is the thing that once was a child, 

Out of the heavens a soul new-born, 
Free as the snowflakes dancing wild, 

Stainless and sweet in the world’s white morn. 
Sullied now with the city’s slime, 

Sodden with toil and stained with crime— 
Into the dump with the earth-defiled— 

Once ’twas a child! 


—Jessie Wallace Hughan 


Should Teachers Affiliate with | 
Organized Labor?! ss 


I. The Affirmative 
By Harry A, Overstreet 


PROFESSOR OF PHILOSOPHY, COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
MEMBER OF THE ASSOCIATED TEACHERS’ UNION 

ADIES and Gentlemen: I should like first to con- 

gratulate the chairman upon his very excellent rules 

of debate. I hope that even though I am the terrible 

being that I am—for of course a teacher-trades-union- 

ist must be a terrible being—I shall preserve my proper ur- 
banity and not say very hard things. die 

“Should teachers affiliate with organized labor?” My own 

immediate reaction is: ‘Why not?” We teachers are labor- 

ers. We belong to the “working class.” Certainly we shall 

not be accused of being capitalists. We are not employers 

who give wage and receive the profits which wage workers are 

able to earn. Now as hired workers, it does not seem a strange 

nor reprehensible thing to me that we should establish a cor- 

dial, cooperative relation with others who likewise are hired 

workers. For obviously there are certain respects in which 

our outlook and our needs are identical, respects in which we 


may naturally and with profit consult with each other to the 


end of mutual enlightenment and support. 

And yet that is not the whole story. For when we declare 
that we are workers, some persons make a reservation: “Yes,” 
they say; “You are indeed workers, but of a very special kind. 
Most workers work for their own interests. They are a ‘ class’ 
in the community. You teachers work for the public interest. 
Hence, when, in any sense, you cease to represent the public, 
you demean yourselves, you degrade your profession.” 

That, it seems to me, touches the very heart of this problem. 
The glory of the schools is that they have, in theory at least, 
served the public interest. Now when a number of teachers 
appear who say: “We are going to affiliate with labor,” there 
comes to us the horrifying thought that the schools are to lose 
their fine universality and become instruments of partisan or 
class interests. 

Is that true? Does affiliation with labor mean affiliation 
with a class? If it does, then I for one will have none of it; 
and I believe that practically everyone else who is associated 
with this movement will have none of it... . 

Most of us tbink in terms of conventional labels and not in 
terms of realities. Suppose one asks the question: “How 
can one truly represent the public interest as over against class 


interest,” what would be the answer? Would one say that a 


person stands for the public interest, when he stands for every- 
body in the public—for the numerical aggregate? ‘Then he 
must stand for the burglars, for the political grafters, for the 
suppressors of free speech, for the exploiters of women and 
children. No. If one stands for the public, one stands in- 
evitably for the ideas and activities of only a portion of the 
public. And of what portion? Surely of that portion which 
has most deeply at heart the fundamental public good. 


I suppose that one of the most public-minded men that ever 


lived was Jesus of Nazareth. When he died he belonged to 
an insignificant minority of a few hundred. Would one say 
that a man who cast in his fortunes with Jesus of Nazareth 
and his small band of followers was joining a “‘class’? Or 
would one nct rather say that in joining a body of people who 
had transcended ‘class’ interest, who were working for the 
interest of a finer humanity, he was indeed acting in the spirit 
of the public good? ‘ 
Now if that is true; if 
1Thegse speeches were given as part of a debate held recently at the 
Hotel McAlpin, New York city, under the auspices of the Public Educa- 
tion Association. Other speakers were, for the affirmative, Joseph 
Jablonower, instructor at the Ethical Culture School, New York city, and 


for the negative, Olive M. Jones, president of the Principals’ Association 
of New York city 
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the service of the public is to be 


found not in the undiscriminating service of the numericaj) 
aggregate, but in cooperation with that group whose inte7q | 
is public, I ask you, ladies and gentlemen, where, in the lom§# 
history of the world, do we find more continuously, mozé 
heroically, more effectively an intent for the bettering of hu}! 
man conditions than in the labor movement? It is a flagrang?é 
nay, it is a pathetic misunderstanding of that movement afi 
say that it has been a movement solely for the material bene® | 
of aclass. It has indeed concerned itself with material benef ff 
and with benefits for a special group. But it has concernei§é 
itself with far more. Fundamentally it has fought for a hug? 
maner world. Fundamentally it has thrown down a challengié 
to the arrogances and autocracies and cruelties that have seg 
themselves up for the governance of life. It has fought {cigs 
srg emancipation—for yours and mine and all the rea _ 
OU US pe leiiae es i 
In a very real sense, the teachers can help labor. Theapi 
can help with their understanding of history, of economici 
of politics, of science. ‘They can bring to the labor struggs 
intellectual balance and penetration; they can help to give 1 
those struggles a direction that is unfalteringly social. Labay 
hitherto has stumbled along in all sorts of confusions and bling 
ness. Why? ‘Because the laborers, in their pressing nee« 
have had to work out their own salvation, while we teacher: 
with trained intelligence to contribute, have sat supercilious’ | 
apart and thanked God that we were not as they. . . .. s 
But labor likewise can help the teacher. The teacher’s posi. 
tion today is not an enviable one. It has not been enviabi P 
for many years. In the first place financially. The teache: 
notoriously have been among the lowest paid workers in t fs 
land. They have been willing to endure this condition in r f 
turn for certain apparent advantages—social position, joy /§- 
their work, a sense of real service to the community. But ti A 
laborer is worthy of his hire; and when a group of laborem. 
for years have not been able to convince the public that the ' 
hire should approximate more nearly to their worth, it eith: : 
means that there is something wrong with the group or with. 
the public. Some of us have come at last to believe that t# P 
trouble has been with the teacher group and not with thy 
public. The public is an indeterminate mass swayed this way 
and that by the prevailing agencies of publicity. . . h 
Teachers, with their exaggerated “class consciousness,” haw 


organized citizenry who sympathize with their services ar) 


organized their teachers’ councils, their high school associt 
tions, their professors’ associations and what not. But th. 
sound of them—to the public—has been as of a stone dropp« 2 
into the ocean. What the teachers need is a great body i 
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their needs and who will make their cause their own. I sai" 
organized advisedly; for the vague sympathy of unorganiz ‘ 
citizenry counts for little. " 
I now come to the most significant matter of all. Labome* 
fight for many years has been simply for a decent wage ar eB 
for humanly tolerable working conditions—a materialist) 
fight, it has been called. Its fight has already passed beyon}) * 
that stage. It is now fighting for the great spiritual thing vw 
call “industrial democracy.” What is industrial democracy 
It is that condition in which the worker is first of all a fr 
man in his craft, in which he is no longer the mere ‘‘co } 
modity,” the mere usable slave of his employers. In the secor! 
place, it is that condition in which, as a free citizen of 
craft, he has his citizen’s voice in the organization of his cra 
work, It is for industrial citizenship that the worker is not 
fighting—and winning in his fight. 
Is the teacher to-day a free man in his craft? Is he a citize 
with full rights of participation in the organization of t 
work of his craft? Thanks to the labor movement, a commd H 
manual laborer may not, in most cases, be dismissed save 
his dismissal is approved by his peers. Not so a teacher. 
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oirincipal, a superintendent, a board of education, a board of 
»\tustees—in these still resides the right, with a sheer arbitrari- 
‘jess that is often revolting, to wreck a teacher’s career. Shall 
jot the teacher have the workingman’s right to a review of 
“s\is case by his peers? 

. Again, thanks to the labor movement, the common work- 
‘agman is beginning to participate in the councils of business 
d production. Is the teacher? For the most part, he is 
)jold what is to be done. The orders come from above. And 
‘4voe to the teacher who is not pliant to the will of the petty 
“gutocracies that rule many of our schools! . . . 

i Industrial democracy is the great spiritual need of the work- 
‘“Hingman. It is the great spiritual need of the teacher. Shall 
ey not, then, strike hands in a great comradeship of common 
‘nterest—an interest not partisan, and not degrading; an in- 
“merest, rather, which is as deeply valid as human nature, as 
‘profoundly inevitable as the ongoing of fundamental de- 


1) [In concluding, Mr. Overstreet made clear that the use 
‘)of the strike was not contemplated by teachers who affiliate 
pwith organized labor. | 


II. The Negative 
By David Snedden 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS’ COLLEGE, NEW YORK CITY 
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HERE are two points upon which one who speaks, as I 
| intend to speak in a few minutes upon the affiliation of 
jiteachers with the American Federation of Labor, is apt to be 
®imisunderstood. First, as to the relief of teachers from their 
present financial hardships. The cost of living during war-time 
rose far more rapidly than could salaries; but, until some time 
after the signing of the Armistice the American people be- 
‘lieved that high prices were but temporary and that if teachers 
among others were a bit patient the purchasing power of their 
Yalready low salaries would speedily be restored to normal. 
But we now see that the depreciation of money values— 
which with us is a depreciation of gold values—is due to far 
more fundamental causes than the scarcities caused by war. 
Now we have no assurance as to when readjustments will or 
‘ican take place. Farmers, day laborers and even private sal- 
J aried employes have already effected substantial readjustments; 
but salaries of public employes readjust slowly, and in the 
“meantime teachers, more particularly those past the youthful 
ae of their profession, must suffer. But it is out of no lack 
of sympathy for these teachers that I must this afternoon coun- 
7} sel patience and self-help in this predicament. . . . 
| The second point is with reference to the American Federa- 
(tion of Labor. I have great admiration for the federation as 
1 one of the fine and strong partisan organizations that our 
#desocray has evolved. I respect it as I respect the Republi- 
‘can Party, the Methodist church and all other constructive 
) social groupings that we in America form as means of advanc- 
ing, first group interests and then those of the public at large. 
i I do not, therefore, want to be understood as implying in the 
slightest degree reproach of the federation or even of its more 
! generally accepted methods. The central objection that I have 
) to raise against any collective affiliation of teachers with the 
American Federation of Labor is the age-old objection to the 
affiliation of public school teachers in any collective capacity 
with partisan organizations of any description whatever. 
Your first question I know will be this: Does the American 
Federation of Labor, or does organized labor altogether, today 
represent a partisan movement? It is somewhat hard for me 
to understand from the discussion today just what is meant 
by “labor.’”’ According to my sociological computations there 
are about 70,000,000 laborers in the United States. Outside 
of children and decrepit adults, I know of none who are not 
laborers—as farmers, housewives, clerks, trade workers, pro- 
' fessional men, school teachers and the like. Of these laborers 
_ and excluding housewives perhaps 20,000,000 could readily be 
called manual workers, and of these substantially 12,000,000 
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are manual workers for wages. Are there as many as 7,000,- 
000 manual workers organized under the so-called labor move- 
ment of America today? 

Therefore I do not understand by what right organized 
labor claims the prerogative of speaking for labor in its en- 
tirety. Vie 
Now, it is the essence of any partisan group that it believes 


‘it is in large measure the embodiment of sound social policies 


and right ideals. It could not be a wholesome movement if 
that were not the case. Most members of the Republican 
Party can conscientiously appeal for support on the ground 
that the Republican policies are the best for the country at 
large. Most members of the Catholic church conscientiously 
believe that their Christianity is the best of existing types. I 
do not doubt for a moment that most members of organized 
labor honestly believe that all labor should be within their 
general organization. ‘The real test of partisanship obviously 
is found in what the non-members of an organization believe 
and feel regarding it. It is not the membership of a partisan 
group as a rule that determines its partisanship ; it is the beliefs, 
fears and contrary views of those outside. By these tests can 
anyone here claim that the American Federation of Labor does 
not stand in the minds of more than a majority of Americans 
today as a distinctly partisan organization? It is easy for us 
to imagine how citizens outside of organized labor, and cer- 
tainly as honest and well informed as any within it, would 
view the proposal that their public school teachers, policemen, 
firemen or soldiers should ally themselves with the federation. 
They would certainly have as much grounds for complaint as 
they would have if these ‘bodies of public servants for the sake 
of particular ends should deliberately undertake to affiliate 
themselves with a particular political party, religious sect, or 
reform movement that treads on vested interests. American 
public life, and I suspect the life of any good democracy, is to 
a large extent made up of parties, each one developing its own 
methods that are sanctioned as long as they evolve no methods 
excluded by the essentials of fair play. The greatness of 
America consists in its ability to tolerate great partisan differ- 
ences without resort to force. ' 


But it is essential to this group order that those servants 
who minister to our common needs shall not themselves be 
partisans where such partisanship would involve impairment 
of their usefulness. Individual teachers may be members of 
political parties, churches and even economic organizations as 
they see fit; but collectively the experiences of our three hun- 
dred years of history convinces us that they, like other public 
servants, including soldiers, must not participate collectively 
in partisan activities. . . . 

There is always a temptation confronting weak and unor- 
ganized human beings to place themselves under the protec- 
tion of the powerful, usually without any clear conception of 
the cost that that may finally entail. 


Teachers should not for a moment imagine that they can 
procure help from any organization of a partisan nature with- 
out giving up something substantial in return. I do not in the 
least blame the federation for wanting to procure the adher- 
ence of thousands of teachers to their standards. It desires to 
enlist farmers, the clerks, the mail carriers, and many other 
kinds of workers. It wants all the proselytes it can get, of 
course, as does the Methodist church, the Republican Party, 
and the Anti-Saloon League. The federation wants members 
now because it knows that not always will its position be as 
strong and almost uncontested as at present. 

I am confident that when teachers clearly perceive what it 
would cost them, their profession, and the public to trade their 
professional independence to organized labor for its support in 
salary and other movements for betterment, the profession as 
a whole will repudiate the tentative engagements already made 
by its more short-sighted leaders. Teachers should form more 
compact organizations than they now have, unions indeed, if it 
seems desirable; but unless these organizations retain complete 
Powers of independent action they will ultimately defeat even 
the purposes of the teachers themselves, 
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Whiting Williams, 
Employer 


IKE other employers, Whiting Williams disliked the 

way workingmen were behaving. Unlike many others, 

however, he reasoned that something must be happening 

to the workers that would account for their actions. 
His desire to find out what was happening was so keen 
that he took a leave of absence from his job as director 
of personnel of the Hydraulic Pressed Steel Company 
of Cleveland. He donned overalls, let his beard grow, and 
for seven months just previous to the steel strike worked as 
an unskilled laborer in steel mills, shipyards, railway shops and 
coal mines. He bunked and ate with his fellow workers. He 
comes back to the land of the white collar with a vivid impres- 
sion of “ what is on the worker’s mind.” It was on this sub- 
ject that he spoke recently in New York before the Industrial 
Group of the Society for Ethical Culture. 

‘Insecurity of employment was the first big fact in the work- 
ingman’s life that Mr. Williams bumped against. He started 
out in a steel center with a few dollars in his pocket to look for 
a job. He found himself part of a small army who were walk- 
ing from mill to mill, unable to get work because of the can- 
cellation of war contracts. To get away from the beaten track 
he spent days walking to shops in the nearby towns. He could 
not afford to spend for carfare any of the shrinking sum that 
stood between him and the hobodom that he had decreed for 
himself in case he could not get work. His own anxiety was 
multiplied in the faces of the rest of the men who were besieg- 
ing the mill gates. One day he heard a foreman say that there 
would be jobs for two laborers at 7 o’clock the next morning. 
He reached the mil! half an hour ahead of time to find 75 men 
in line. As they waited, stamping their feet in the winter 
dawn, each man drew himself up and squared his shoulders, 
hoping to impress the foreman. The gate opened and the two 
men were selected. As Mr. Williams turned away with the 
rest of the disappointed, his neighbor lifted his hardened palms 
in a gesture of bitterness and exclaimed, “ Look at them hands! 
Why ain’t them hands good enough to earn a living for a wife 
and children?” 

The comfortable citizen reading his morning paper would 
have noted at this time, Mr. Williams went on, that while 
there was a surplus of 5,000 workers in the steel center there 
was a labor shortage of 5,000 in Chicago, and would have 
concluded that everything was all right. Not so the worker 
with a family, or even the single man who had not the money 
for a ticket and who knew that his efficiency would be tremen- 
dously lessened if he “ hoboed it” to Chicago. ‘There was not 
a soul to tell these unemployed that they were not at the begin- 
ning of a hopeless season such as that of 1914. 

Through this experience there became apparent the over- 
weening importance to the workingman of the job. Mr. 
Williams began to sense, as it were, a tremendous petition 
arising from the workers every morning, “ Give us this da 
our daily job!” This impression was deepened later when he 
was in a coal mining town. Every afternoon at 5 o'clock a 
hush fell over the place. Men and women listened with bated 
breath to the signal of the mine whistles. COne—two—three! 
What relief! Smiles on every face. Thank God, work to- 
morrow! But if it were only one—two— Dejection, shak- 
ings of the head. No work! The reasoning of the workers 
who try to stretch out work when it is in sight became clear. 

Tiredness was the second outstanding fact in the workers’ 
life that forced itself upon Mr. Williams. When he went to 
work in the steel mills he heard a man say, “‘ In two years I’ve 
been off just two days.” Mr. Williams said to him—and the 
fact that he has been for some time an official in a steel com- 
pany. makes the remark especially significant—‘ But of course 
you've had your Sundays and holidays off.” He was aston- 
ished to learn, however, that what the man said was literally 
true. He had had two days off in two years. Within a few 
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days Mr. Williams had some first-hand experience. H4 
worked a 24-hour shift, and then, after twelve hours “ fo} 
rest and recreation,” as he expressed it, settled down to thi 
regular 12-hour shift. At the time he was living in a districi)” 
near the inill to save carfare. The best room-he could fing 
was one for three dollars a week. The chief disadvantage a 
it was that all the roomers in the house had to pass through i 
on their way to the bathroom. Owing to the combination af, 
long hours and bad living conditions all the workers in 
place were in a chronic state of fatigue. 

That heedlessness on the part of the company towards th 
workers is repaid in kind by the workers in their attitud 
towards the company was the third outstanding discovery ¢ 
Mr. Williams. To a charge of heedlessness a company mig? 
reply, he said, “We have had classes, and the men haven 
come to them.” ‘The fact that the 12-hour day might hay 
something to do with the lack of attendance was overlooke« 
The conviction was overwhelmingly prevalent that “ doing) 
your job don’t get you nowheres.” ‘The way to get to the te) 
was by pull, not by efficiency. When Mr. Williams askexg) 
“Where do you get that pull stuff?” the men were able : 
give him “chapter and verse” for their conviction. The 
would point out that the foreman was the chief clerk’s cousis 
and the chief clerk was the superintendent’s brother-in-law 
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that every appointment in a company which reveals favoritisy 
has its direct and immediate result in decreased efficiency on tlt 
part of the workmen. 


he went down on a hot day to work in a cellar he receive 


The whole round of a man’s daily life may be compared ° 
the Western Front battle line, said Mr. Williams. In ord) 
to maintain any kind of self-respect, he said, a man must fe 
that somewhere on this front he makes progress, he brea» 
through, every day. For the unskilled worker, the industri 
sector comprises most of the line. But as conditions are no 
this worker is convinced that he has no chance of going ova’ 
the top on the industrial sector. So he withdraws all He! 
capacities for initiative from that sector, leaving barely enoug 
force to keep the enemy from breaking through—to keep Hipe 
job. On the domestic sector the long-hour worker has 1 
chance for gains, because he has time for only the most unsat! 
factory family life. ‘This leaves the personal sector his on: 
field for achievement. His chief opportunity here is as < 
“agitator,” Mr. Williams believes. ‘“‘ Many men are maki: 
trouble because they feel that they must get distinction som 
where.” Ifa man has no talent for this kind of leadership, < 
that is left to him is a chance to excel in some vice. 


Despite the conditions which he discovered and his unchee 
ing analysis of them, Mr. Williams says that he has been mou 
alarmed since his return to white collardom than he ever w 
among the workers. He is sure that the workers are not Be 
shevists now, but he sees in the little informed and considerabi 
prejudiced viewpoints of much of the public and mau 
employers the possibilities of bolshevism. His state 
mind suggests that if a laborer could disguise himself as4e’ 
capitalist he might take back a more sensational report to lim 
companions than Mr. Williams is bringing to the employes): 

As an employer, Mr. Williams sees the problem as one 
giving the laborer a chance to work and then furnishing hit) 
with an incentive to do a good day’s work. Regularization 
employment is the first essential. Then the workman must 
some way be given a better appreciation of the value of 
work he is doing. Every workman cannot be advanced 
position, but his job can be made progressively a better jj 
through his better understanding of what it is all about. 
Williams’ ideal is summed up in the words: “ Every part 0 
successful civilization must meet this test: It must give to ti 
younger human beings opportunity; it must give to the std 
human beings security.” 
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EALTH centers are now much in the air. Nor- 
folk, Va., first brings the project down to earth 
with a comprehensive plan for a number of build- 
ings on a convenient site near the center of the city. 
tin the middle of the block is the existing old Academy Build- 
ing, in which a children’s court and a domestic relation court 
| te to be housed with all the subsidiary enterprises appropriate 
“ho such a court house. Conveniently grouped around it are the 
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Vjuvenile Court anticipates, they may have a pronounced in- 
ifuence on the development of similar health centers elsewhere. 


imedical aid in solving the problems arising in the Juvenile 
HCourt. It became evident, after consultation with the medical 
planned should be broadened and that the project should be- 
scome a health center for the entire population, both child and 
Jadult. The architects are Messrs. Francis Y. Joannes and 
@) Maxwell Hyde, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York, and 
‘through their courtesy the general sketch and floor plans of 
\ ‘two of the important buildings are presented. 


Court House 


THE court house, an old academy building, of substantial con- 
struction and pleasing design, when remodelled will have on 
‘the first floor the court room, the judge’s office, waiting rooms 
/ for Negroes and whites, and the necessary rooms for the pro- 
bation officers. In the basement will be the detention rooms 
W for those awaiting trial. The rooms for the psychiatrist are 
7 attached to the court in the basement. On the second floor 
“is a meeting room, which it is proposed to use for various 
4) meetings in connection with public health activities, parents’ 
/ meetings and others of general public interest. It will serve 
4 as the exhibition room essential in any public health campaign. 


Detention Building 


In the design of the detention building the architects have had 
| the close cooperation and advice of Dr. Hastings H. Hart, of 
) the Russell Sage Foundation. Sketches of the plans were sub- 
/ mitted to heads of institutions in various parts of the United 
States and their advice and criticism embodied in the final 
!) plans. The plan adopted allows of a very flexible arrange- 
/ ment in regard to the matter of segregation, a difficult problem 
to work out without having too large a building, for it has 
/ been estimated there should not be less than seven segregate 
| units, and the number of children in each division varies at 
different times. 

. The basement contains the heating plant and store rooms. 
On the first floor is the general office, the waiting 
room, the examination room, where the doctor examines all 
incoming cases, receiving bath and toilet. “There are two 
living rooms, two class rooms, two dining rooms, a large well 
' ventilated kitchen and two play porches. ‘The second floor 
contains the living quarters for the superintendent and the 
various bedrooms and dormitories. One of these rooms is to 
be set apart for those cases needing special study and observa- 
tion by the psychiatrist. 


Emergency Hospital 
Tuis hospital is to be essentially an emergency or police hos- 


he project had its inception in the recognition of the need for 


Health Center for Norfolk 


pital, mainly for accident cases. Its capacity is thirty. It is 
not intended to be an organic part of the health center. A 
room with four beds for children has been provided to take 
care of the tonsil cases over-night. 

The first floor is devoted entirely to receiving room, nurses’ 
quarters, administration purposes, and the kitchen, diet kitchen, 
etc. The frequent criticism that the kitchen and its depen- 
dencies do not receive sufficient importance in hospital design 
has been met by locating them in an excellent position on the 
first floor. The ambulance receiving room is to be so arranged 
that minor surgical dressings can be done there and the patient 
immediately discharged when possible. In the basement is 
space for the ambulance and a room for its attendant, also 
sterilizing rooms, storage, etc. The second floor is divided 
into two sections, one for Negroes and one for che whites, 
each subdivided for male and female cases. Five rooms are 
to be used for cases needing isolation and more quiet than 
could be found in the dormitories. On this floor is also the 
recovery porch with southern exposure. On the third floor 
is a complete operating unit. The operating room faces north 
and the entire unit is well ventilated and isolated. 


Children’s Building or Pre-Natal Building 


Tuis building is to be used both as a maternity center and for 
pediatric work for children up to school age. Recognizing 
the difidence which deters many pregnant women from going 
to large institutions, the architects have designed this building 
to have more the appearance of a large cottage or home than 
that of a clinic. The interior is to be brightly decorated, the 
furniture comfortable and domestic in character, placed as in- 
formally as possible, the entire atmosphere friendly and home- 
like. The visitor may enter by the front door or by the more 
private entrance at the rear. Adjoining the waiting room is a 
nursery, where the children who often accompany the visit- 
ing mother may stay while she is in the building. 

In the lecture room instruction will be given to expectant 
mothers. A large plate-glass window permits those in the 
waiting room to watch what. is going on in the lecture room; 
in this way it is thought their interest will be stimulated, their 
curiosity awakened and they become only too anxious to re- 
ceive the instruction. It is proposed to use the lecture room 
also for instruction to midwives, an essential part of construc- 
tive maternity work. ‘This lecture room is to be equipped 
with the necessary apparatus—sinks, table, scales, etc. Around 
the walls open shelves for the display of babies’ garments are 
to be so arranged that the women can have easy access to them, 
it having been found that interest in the display of inexpensive 
dainty infant’s clothes will bring the mother back again and 
again. After the woman’s social history has been taken she 
will be prepared for examination by a physician. ‘The two 
doctors’ offices are so arranged that they can be used for treat- 
ment as well as for examination. 

On the second floor is another dressing room, two more 
doctors’ rooms, and a room in which the visiting nurses can 
prepare their reports and keep in touch with their cases. Here 
also is a model flat, consisting of combination kitchen and 
living room, bedroom and bath. This is to be furnished with 
carefully studied and well selected furniture and equipment, 
each article carefully marked with its purchase price. 

Administration Building 
THE administration building contains on the first floor the 
drug dispensary, with waiting rooms. ‘This has a separate 
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entrance so that those using it have no connection with the 
administration part of the building. A dumbwaiter opens into 
a room in the basement where materials can be kept in bulk. 
A space is provided for the doctor who does the school vacci- 
nations. Here also is the general information office, general 
record room, and the large room where the field force of the 
city health department prepare their reports. On the walls of 
this room are cabinets for the health records and reports, and 
for supplies of literature distributed by the health department. 
On the second floor are the executive offices of the city 
health officer, and adjoining it the general office for the health 
department of the city. Here also is the laboratory for the 
city and the health center, with the necessary media prepara- 
tion rooms and glass washing rooms. On the roof are the 
animal rooms used in connection with the experimental work 
done in the laboratories. 


General Medical Building 
In this building are located the various departments which 
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comprise the general medical and examination work and the 
dispensary work of the health center, with the exception of 
that for children of pre-school age and the pre-natal work. 
The basement contains a complete X-ray department, where 
it is proposed to do the X-ray work not only for the health 
center but also for the private physicians of the city. 
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logical department. It consists of a waiting room, doctor’s 
—ssencwtatiioneinremewonns  evamining room, four treatment rooms so arranged that seven 
patients can be treated at once. In addition there is a small 
microscope room so that tests can be immediately made and 
the results given to the patient without delay. - 

X-ray work for this department is to be done in the base 
ment. One of these rooms can be used as a cystoscopic room. 
To the left is the general medical department, consisting of 
doctor’s office, service room with sink, sterilizer, instrument 
cases, cupboards, etc., six examination or treatment rooms, as 
may be required. The arrangement of these rooms by means 
ef intercommunicating doors allows of much flexibility and 
adjustment. 

There are two stairs leading to the second floor, one for 
general use and one to serve the tuberculosis department. For 
this division we have a separate waiting room, doctor’s office 
and three examination rooms. ‘The other stairs serve the 
dental department as well as the divisions for eye, ear, nose 
and throat. Three dental rooms are provided, one of them 
being a sound-proof extraction room. 


WTER, NORFOLK, VA. is not in use. This same space is also to be used as the gyneco~ 
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_ The visiting patient enters a large, well-lighted, well-ven- 
) tilated waiting room. In the center, controlling the entire 
Toom, is the desk where the first record is taken and the patient 
} given necessary directions. ‘To the right is the genito-urinary 
_department, so arranged, with a separate entrance, that it can 

be used at night as a male clinic when the rest of the building 
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PUBLIC HEALTH 


Rousing Interest in Health 


A FOUR months’ tour of the state of Washington in the 
interest of a traveling tuberculosis clinic and exhibit has 
suggested some reflections on the task of the publicity director 
who is engaged in trying to create a “ public health conscious- 
ness.” 

Washington presents a hundred phases of life, geographically 


and nationally. ‘The clinic in question addresses itself more 
particularly to the rural rather than the urban population. In 
this state the population usually described as “ rural ” includes 
a distinct agricultural area, a distinct seaport area, and a dis- 
tinct lumber region. Each of these areas attracts—or pro- 
duces—a different class of citizens. 

It was found that in many communities a complete “ Red 
Cross consciousness” had been evolved; in others, the public 
mind seemed to revolve about the activities of the women’s 
clubs; in others, it centered about the educational institution 
of the town, the high school or college. In the first group the 
recently awakened spirit of patriotism played a strong part, 
and was a fair index to the trend of thought. In the second 
group, if there had been study of civic problems without prac- 
tical application and a purely academic interest in public health 
work obtained, development was one-sided. If no investment 
of mental capital had been made by the men of the community, 
there was a corresponding void. In such places if a fountain 
should be erected, for instance, that could be understood; but 
a movement for bettering morals or health or sanitation was 
another matter. In the third type, the situation was more 
easily handled, because it rested upon authority, but it revolved 
almost wholly about the children and young people. 

Certain fundamental conditions were found in each town 
visited, so invariably that they came to be looked upon as 
primary principles. 

First: There was always some public spirited citizen in 
every community who was looked upon to take the lead in 
public matters. It might be the manager of a coal company 
or a lumber camp, the editor of the local paper, the secretary 
of the commercial club, the president of the woman’s club, the 
superintendent of schools, a minister, the ex-chairman of liberty 
loan drives, a moving-picture man, and so on. 

Second: ‘There was always some organization which took 
the lead in the community. This proved to be, in one place, 
the Elks Club or the Knights of Pythias; in another, the 
Ladies’ Aid, the Parent-Teachers’ Association, the Red Cross 
Chapter, the Grange, and so on. 

Third: There was always some place to which people 
would go. In Centerville every one will go to an affair at the 
Methodist church; in Smith’s Crossing they will go to the 
auditorium of the High School; in Jonesburg they prefer the 
commercial club rooms. ‘These places have come to exercise a 
charm, a quality not inherent in the brick and lumber, but in 
association, in former signal successes, and in a freedom from 
political, denominational, or fraternal complications. The 
names of these places are vouchers for an undertaking, insuring 
success. f 

Why people prefer one place to another, or why one organ- 
ization wins public favor and another does not, are factors to 
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be reckoned with quite as much as any other detail in laundg,, 
ing a project. For there is a set of correlative prejudices accom’ 
panying these community preferences amounting almost ff, 
superstitions: such as a distrust of government agents, a Camm 
against dancing, a determination not to be vaccinated or # 
give funds to unheard of causes, a dislike of starting a proj«§ 
on Friday, or the remembered failure connected with a form. 
movement of some sort. The community at least believes th [ 
to be important, and they must be respected for their psych 
logical value, especially if at any angle they touch the proj. 
in hand. 4 
The “flu” has been a great health publicity agent. WY, 
human endeavor could not accomplish by years of effort 1}. 
flu did over night. Perhaps it only brought the subconscid 
into play, but in some way, since the epidemic, the averz 
person now knows he must take better care of his health, 
cannot be said that the flu has brought about any mark i 
change in the mode of life of communities, but it furnishg, 
the bait which, though savoring too much of the despised seai 1 
head class of publicity, had its uses in connection with cB, 
campaign for the tuberculosis clinic. It made people this r 
and now that there was a call for action, it made them act. i" 
The other factor which might have been expected to c# i 
tribute to the making of our undertaking popular or expedi« 3 
-—the war—strangely enough seemed entirely negligible, « f 
cept for the occasional shocked sense of those who had knox ‘ 
personally one of the drafted men who had been rejected 
unfit for military duty because of tuberculosis. Neverthele i 
the educational experience of the war must have been a ce ‘ 
tributing influence to receptivity, even though no direct « 
dence could be seen. r 
The most serious obstacle to arousing interest in the proi§- 
was that curious habit which many towns have of remain , 
self-sufficient, insulated, showing no reaction to the stimulus: ’ 
what their next door neighbor, or the rest of the state, §* 
indeed, the rest of the nation, are doing. To this generali— 
tion there were many exceptions, but on the whole this tr@- 
was found to be prevalent. It rests, however, not so much | 
a sense of self-sufficiency as on local pride, a feeling of supe. 
ority over neighboring towns, with a hint in the backgrow} 
of the instinct for self-defense against the invader. \ 
As for the process of arousing interest, the best publici 
came from getting people in the community to do things. 
was discovered early in the campaign that when the publicih’ 
did all the work of preparation the clinic scored few success’ 
made few friends for the cause, and produced no particu 
impression. ‘To set the machinery in motion was the import: 
thing to do. To get the people to work in terms of thi i! 
former successes in organization, according to their ow! 
methods, not forgetting they had launched on a new undip’ 
taking, usually insured success. | 
This was accomplished most effectively when a commitifi 
of interested people agreed to meet and listen to the reas¢= 
for the clinic’s tour, and least successfully when these expt i 
tions had to be repeated in the form of arguments to indi Y 
uals, proving in this instance at least that there is a comm) 
fund of interest in people if the common cause can be mah! 
specific. 
The essentially mechanical contrivance of newspaper pv) | 


{/ty, merely stating facts, is not enough in any community. 
st) matter how readable a newspaper story may be, it lacks 
4: vitamins of human speech. It might almost be considered a 
‘tunate circumstance in this kind of pioneering that there 
: so few newspapers in the state, for this brought out the 
Records of the 


jlople examined at the clinic came through publicity. Here 
‘jan apparent discrepancy. But it is only apparent. People 
Yime to the clinic, to the health lectures and demonstrations, 
Weause they felt in their bones or by atmospheric pressure that 
a}was the thing to do. Somehow, in the course of a week or 
in days, public opinion had been formed or modified, and 
ley were within its potent influence. They had become aware 
iirough the mental ferment about them that it was quite all 
ght to attend a free public clinic, a term which many of them 
id never heard correctly applied, and they flocked to it, where 
: iublic opinion had been thoroughly aroused, even as the sick 
‘Shd afflicted sought the Master Healer. 
Le Maset TrRAER Harvine. 


1 Development of a Baby Clinic 

YN an effort to reduce the infant mortality rate in Grand 
@- Rapids, Michigan, the Clinic for Infant Feeding was organ- 
zed in 1911 as a part of the D. A. Blodgett Home for chil- 
dren. It was held only during the summer months. Very 
joon it became evident that the mothers of the community 


livhich it offered them. ‘The clinic gradually grew out of its 
briginal quarters until now there are four stations, at each of 
Wvhich two clinics are held each week. ‘These are primarily 


babies from the time of birth. Any pregnant mother may 
yattend this clinic, but she is not carried on the records as a 
ylinic patient if she enters after the sixth month of pregnancy. 
ySince November, 1915, there have been 663 mothers registered 
and not one maternal death among them. During last year 
‘there were 118 babies born whose mothers had attended this 
Every one of these babies was breast fed for at least 
three months. The Clinic for Infant Feeding is the agent for 
ithe distribution of breast milk to the babies who need it. The 
“very low death rate among clinic babies is doubtless due in 
large part to the ability of the clinic to furnish extracted 
breast milk to those needing it, especially premature babies. 
In 1917 the Little Mothers’ League work was started as a 
‘branch of the clinic. These lessons were given in six public 
‘schools to classes of eighth grade girls. At first the instruc- 
‘tion was given by volunteer workers, but now the Board of 
Education finances this work, and they use the entire time of 
vone of the clinic nurses to teach the care of the baby to the 
girls in the eighth grade of both the public and parochial 
schools. 
In March, 1919, a pre-school clinic was organized—the first 
‘in the United States. While no child under five years of age 
‘was refused at the regular feeding clinics, yet these were 
intended primarily for babies up to two years of age, and very 
few older children were brought. ‘That left the years from 
two to five uncared for. ‘To meet that need the Pre-school 
Clinic was formed. Children who come here receive a com- 
plete physical examination upon entrance and each year fol- 
lowing that. Any abnormality which needs correction is re- 
ported to the mother and a letter given her to take to her 
family physician. Mothers are urged to bring the children in 
every month to have them weighed and measured and to have 
their feeding supervised. When they are five years old they 
are turned over to the medical inspection service of the schools. 
A complete social history of each case is taken at the clinic 
and this is mailed to the family physician whenever a child is 
to be taken to him for treatment. In that way he knows the 
exact circumstances of the family and can adjust his fee accord- 
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ippreciated it and were glad to avail themselves of the help. 
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ingly, as well as his advice. No charge is made for consulta- 
tion at the clinic nor for instructing the mothers in their 
homes how to prepare formulas. The staff of nurses, further- 
more, is at the service of any of the staff physicians who wish 
to call upon them for visiting nursing service in the homes of 


« From the Oklahoma Pow Wow, 


Go ¥ 


Is Your Baby’s Birth Recorded? 


It is very important that it should be:--- 


To prove his age and citizenship, 

To prove his right to go to school, 

To prove his right to work, 

To prove his right to an inheritance, 

To prove his right to marry, 

To prove his right to secure passports for foreign travel, 
To prove his mother’s right to a widow’s pension. 


HAVE YOUR BABY’S BIRTH REGISTERED 
AT YOUR LOCAL REGISTRAR’S OFFICE 


AN OKLAHOMA ARTIST PRESENTS THE ARGUMENTS FOR BETTER 
REGISTRATION OF BIRTHS 


their own patients, if under five years of age. For this service 
a small fee is charged. 

Before the Clinic for Infant Feeding was opened the infant 
mortality rate in Grand Rapids was 10.6 per cent. In 1918 
it was only 7 per cent in the city as a whole, while among 
clinic babies it was only one-half of one per cent, or five per 
thousand. Moreover, the conditions which are responsible for 
the sickness and death of babies are responsible, in a large 
measure, for the sickness and death at all ages, and every 
reduction in infant mortality may be assumed to imply an im- 
provement in the health of all the people. 

FaitH F, Harpy, M. D. 


Function of the Health Officer 
DISCUSSION of the “ real duties ” of the public health 


officer is going on in the American Journal of Public 
Health. It was started by Dr. H. W. Hill, the well-known 
executive secretary of the Minnesota Public Health Associa- 
tion, in a paper called “ What Is the Matter with Public 
Health Today?” His answer is that, in the first place, health 
officers do not take full advantage of their police powers; and 
that, on the other hand, they spend time and effort in forms 
of activity which should be left to private organizations. For 
these reasons “ our health department work is about one per 
cent efficient; not 90, 80, 70, not 10 or 5 or 2; it is about 1 
per cent efficient, or perhaps less.” ‘Therapeutics, he thinks, 
should form no part of the work of a health department; nor 
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educational propaganda for improving or preserving the health A hot day tends to impair strength and reduce output. Evi i 
of those who are well. The elimination of the feebleminded fort should be made to keep the body of the worker cool. =f / 
he considers rather a task for a special official organization Night work is, in general, less efficient than day work. Its te 


output is less, and this, with a long working night, falls off emi 
than for health departments as they are now understood. Pro- mously in the early morning hours. Alternation of periods of nin 


tection from disease is their essential function, and this requires work with periods of day work is more profitable than continu§ 
the full use of their compulsory powers and leaves them no night work. 


spare time for “ grasping after every form of activity.” With ‘Women are capable of performing a much greater variety of ind 
characteristic vigor Dr. Hill expresses his point of view: trial operations than has heretofore been recognized. They should \ 
be employed for night work. Statistics show that they are absp’ 


Until our views of governmental contro] change very much indeed 
from established principles, health departments that neglect to carry ag compared with men in industry is not that of their greater or 
out their police powers in full, while pushing to the limit non-com- general efficiency, but rather a problem of what types of work ef) 
pulsory physiological welfare work, are exactly in the position of fey js hanestited for u 
‘physical police who ignore street fights to run a Sunday school, or of j 
civil courts which ignore swindling to push trade. Sunday schools 
should be run, commerce should be encouraged, non-compulsory 
physiological welfare work should go on, but our police powers have 
no rights in these matters, since they have their own clear duties 
assigned to them in a totally different direction. 


from their work more frequently than men. The problem of wo: c 


Accidents to workers are a grave source of inefficiency. They 
caused by fatigue, inexperience, speed of working, insufficient lighia@!l) 
high temperature, and other factors. Many industrial accidents * 
preventable, and adequate provisions for first-aid measures tend) 
diminish the seriousness of accidents. 


The prevailing conceptions of the ordinary health officer as a Food and efficiency are directly connected with one another, <> 
weak-kneed, amateur policeman, whom it is fun to elude, or, on the suitable and adequate food can probably be best provided throw?! 
other hand, as ‘an official philanthropist whose chief duty is to advise the establishment of industrial canteens. 0 
mothers how to feed babies, to induce “foreigners” to “clean up,” A high labor turnover is incompatible with the highest degree® | 
and to intervene in neighborhood squabbles about bad smells, are efficiency. It is expensive, in that it imposes upon the employer Jy 
really due to the misconception of his work, held by himself, to inade- necessity of training new workers, and it is a serious factor in | 
quate equipment, and, above all, to the other inadequacies and fal- causation of accidents. ; 


lacies of part-time service. 

These misconceptions and the frightful inadequacies and disrup- 
tions of our official health services are inevitable chiefly because of the 
farcical status of the part-time health officer. He is the present-day 
jest of the community as the part-time volunteer fire department was 
‘of an earlier generation. 


Physiological analyses of certain operations have been made 
means of the cinematograph and other methods, and it has been fou 
possible to eliminate unnecessary motions and to train workers so ayy’ 
secure a more regular rhythm, such measures increasing efficiency: 

The self-limitation of work on the part of workers has been stud@. 
: and found to be very common. Every legitimate effort should 
In a later issue of the Journal, Dr. Carl E. McCombs, of employed by foremen and managers to eliminate this and to ind” 


the New York Bureau of Municipal Research, takes issue with workers to work up to their physiological capacity. Driving work! 


Dr. Hill on the suggestion that public health officers should beyond their physiological capacity defeats its own end. me 
confine themselves to the exercise of their compulsory powers, \ K i ya 
though he agrees entirely that this is their primary obligation H ealth ork of Settle ments 4, 


and one that is by no means fully discharged. He believes, “MI AKE this a big health year ” is the message which 19% 
however, that ‘‘ the plan . . . for dividing responsibility United Neighborhood Houses of New York has sep? 
between official and volunteer agencies will contribute to out to its forty-five constituents. In compliance the settie 
rather than eliminate present weaknesses in health administra- ments have set about developing their work in social hygie! 
tion.” Wherever in the cities and states of the country there tuberculosis, nutrition and maternity protection. Discovers! 
is such a division of responsibility, he says, “there is usually that in one tenement district 88 per cent of the children wa? 
found irresponsibility on the part of both.” Compulsory health undernourished, the organization is pushing forward the estar! 
work depends for its efficiency “on the educational prepara- lishment of nutrition clinics in the settlements. A number Jz 
tion of the public for compulsion,” and this educational prep- these are already in operation. Expert dietitians, trained 9 
aration is most effectively made by the one who has official Columbia University, are teaching both mothers and childrs 
authority. Furthermore, if health officers are concerned only the kinds of food they should eat and the proper methods #} 
with police regulation of infectious disease there will be little cooking them. ‘The interest of children in bringing up thi 
in the position to attract capable and well-trained men, and weight has been stimulated through weekly weighing contes#¥ 
the departments will find it difficult to secure adequate appro- At one settlement milk station short talks on how to take cae 
priations. of infants are given once a week before the day’s supply § 
An editorial in the current issue of the Journal invites other milk is distributed. In carrying out its maternity work tf 
health administrators to continue the discussion of this ques- organization is aiming to get every prospective mother in tp 
tion, which has been one of live interest ever since there has neighborhood house districts under medical care. By givi 
been such a thing as public health administration. prenatal care and instruction the settlements hope to redwiy 
erie the datingch of deaths of mothers and babies, a 

. ° e New York Child Welfare Committee is cooperati 

Industrial Physiology with the United Neighborhood Houses in develop es th 
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N one of the publications of the United States Public Health oe shea: health pon, Be oe is made 
Service Dr. Frederic S. Lee summarizes as follows the pres- ee f Vee ie hy hh ope va Es abuts 0 ek 4 
ent status and immediate interests of what he calls ‘“‘ the new h eee aking any tood that Is at hand Whim 
science of industrial physiology ”: ‘ ps ungry. He one district a council of local physiciayy) 
ee K Ms * i 
Certain physiological and psychological tests have been employed bail rf n Ree ke ieee is being attacked chiefly i 
with workers, and it appears practicable to employ some of these uuding up the health or those who are anemic. | 
tests in selecting workers and assigning them to their jobs. HELEN Mosert, : 
The output of the successive hours of the working day in different 


types of operations has been measured, and the daily curves of the An Infant Mortality Record | ; 


output have been plotted. These vary with the kind of operation, but wv 
are alike in showing a reduced efficiency, indicating a growing EWARK, New Jersey, shows for 1919 the lowest infa: 
fatigue, as the day proceeds. mortality rate in its history and one of which it may w} 


Reduction in the length of the working day is characterized by an be proud: 76.2 per 1,00 : 
increase in the output of the successive hours and usually by a total we LOE 000 births. Although Newark prese 


increase in that of the day. The optimum duration of work probably ™any conditions adverse (0a. very low infant death rateq” 
varies with the character of the work itself. congestion, industrial occupations, a milk supply coming fret 
The introduction of resting periods in the working spell is accom- great distances, a large foreign population with large famili i 
panied, especially where the working day is long, by a total increase a large percentage of births attended by midwives—this yea 
in the day’s production. A five-hour working spell, unbroken by experience justifies the hope that the Department of Heal 


resting periods, is probably always too long. a lige iis i 

; BN : : yet realize its ambition to get it down to 50 per thousanj} } 
i 1] d f labor is inadvisable, as is also Sunda y : : is 

Oy indie nack’s ACER These tend to impair the ine the rate accepted as possible if all the conditions that surroun\ 


power of the worker. maternal and infant life are properly safeguarded. | 
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For a Sturdier Race 


O! No!” cried Henry Paté in the French Chamber 
. of Deputies the other day, ‘“‘ What we need is not 
Witary drill in the schools, not playing at being soldiers, but 
@ysical exercises developing vigor and making courage. No 
Solar battalions, but fresh air, health education, athletics 
| cl exercises that harden the body.” 
What France needs, in the opinion of Deputy Paté, what 
gland needs, as shown by the bill she recently passed carry- 
» into her schools a great physical fitness campaign, America 
needs. Unless we have a gigantic health crusade, begin- 
aig now, we are doomed to slide down hill, to produce not 
Sy constantly fewer children but those children less vigor- 
5. According to trustworthy surveys, 50 per cent of our 
£000,000 school children have defects that hinder normal 
jvelopment. ‘That is an amazing statement. Yet see how 
&: familiar figures for the draft verify it. Some of these de- 
“:ts are, of course, remediable, yet the draft figures show 
Sat 35 per cent of our young men were unable to pass the 
jysical tests. In certain states the number of unfit was much 
feater ; in the state of Massachusetts 47 per cent failed 
4 pass. Imagine farmers sitting down comfortably before the 
fet that our cattle had a fifty-fifty health rate. And yet here 
sthe greatest national asset of all—the children—with a fifty- 
‘ty health rate, and the women, the child-farmers of the na- 
om, are not up in arms about it. 
) Fortunately, there is a hopeful ray in the blackness. : About 
) per cent of the defects that are pulling our children back- 
rd are remediable in childhood. Among these are defective 
eth, diseased or enlarged tonsils, bad vision, wrong posture 
id adenoids. Bad vision often forms from 10 to 14 per 
mt of the defects. Again about 20 per cent of children suf- 
t from mal-nutrition—this not altogether from poverty but 
om not knowing what nourishing food is, from “ unscientific 
its.” Most of these defects can be removed by a little work 
« by a little teaching of simple health habits. 
| According to Dr. J. H. McCurdy, secretary of the Na- 
nal Physical Education Society, the loss sustained by this 
untry from carrying these unnecessary defects is enormous. 
avestigations made by the Russell Sage Foundation, he tells 
3, show that children with remediable defects made 9 per 
*nt slower progress in their studies than others. Children 
rith seriously defective teeth fell six months behind in eight 
ears. Children with adenoids required a year and a month 
xtra schooling to complete the eight grades. Then, too, Wal- 
n’s experiments with laggards and repeaters showed an aver- 
ige scholarship improvement of 57 per cent after making 
aerely dental repairs. ‘There is no doubt that a race 
annot afford to go on in a shiftless manner about the defects 
f its children. It costs money to care for these defects, but 
t costs a great deal more not to care for them. 
- Now what shall we do about all this? Two years ago the 
Jnited States Bureau of Education created the National Physi- 
al Education Service to develop in the schools a great physical 
itness campaign, one that should restore the vigor of our race. 
National bills have been introduced. One section of the noble 
mith-Towner bill calls for twenty million dollars a year to 
elp the states establish good physical fitness campaigns in their 
chools. This bill, however, includes many other provisions, 
vhich, though good, offer such a wide surface of attack as may 
ossibly delay its passage for a year or two. In the meantime 
he National Physical Education Service has done two things. 
t has drafted a physical education bill of its own [H. R. 12652] 
sking for an appropriation that may be used to assist any 
# the forty-eight states that are ready to pass good physical 
ducation laws and enter upon a good physical fitness campaign 


in their schools. Its second move is equally important. It 
has called upon the forty-eight states to introduce good physical — 
education laws of their own. Campaigns are now under way 
in Virginia, Kentucky, Mississippi and Massachusetts. 

What is a good physical education law? ‘There are two 
parts to it. First, there must be one head in command, whether 
in state or nation; and that health education head must have 
local supervisors, medical examiners and school nurses to carry 
out his program. Otherwise it will all be too thin. ‘These 
officials of the physical fitness campaign must 

(1) See that simple health habits are taught every day—and fol- 
lowed up, for health can be taught—what to eat, how to sleep, etc., 
eo) But in addition there must be, to maintain and develop health, 
plenty of exercise. The vigor of our race has come down to us from 
a day when our lives were one long using of the big and little 
muscles. Today school life is mostly a using of the little muscles 
only—lips, eyes, fingers, etc. But the big muscles, the use of which 
makes us perspire and thus helps to keep us purified, are all too 
quiet.. There must be hearty recess play and other big-muscle moving 
besides. We must develop exercise. : 

(3) There must be medical examiners and school nurses to bring 
the under-par child up to par, to see that the vision is righted, the 
teeth cared for, in a word to wipe out remediable defects. 

What can you do? The Democratic and Republican par- 
ties are big ships lying in mid-stream. When the tide rises 
they swing round with it. You must swell the tide. Contin- 
ually pass resolutions calling for a physical education plank in © 
the coming party platforms, and send them to the national plat- 
form committees. Get together a good health education com- 
mittee in your own state and start state physical education bills. 
Write to the manager of the National Physical Education 
Service, E. Dana Caulkins, 309 Homer building, F and 13 
streets, Washington, D. C., and he will give you information 
for both state and national use. Above all, let the women arm 
themselves for the battle. Let them equip themselves with 
the facts and information. It is by the expert knowledge and 
devotion of women, entering politics in the nick of time, that 
we shall succeed in mending the vigor of our race. 

ELIZABETH TILTON. 


From School to Work 


W HAT shall a community do that wants to organize itself 
effectively for vocational guidance? It has its children, 
its schools and its industries: how shall it secure to the child 
the largest opportunity for education and the wisest vocational 
choice? ‘To answer this question a committee of the recently 
re-organized National Vocational Guidance Association has 
drawn up a program of community organization, which was 
presented to the Vocational Guidance section of the National 
Society for Vocational Education in Chicago last month. The 
committee, of which Josiah Bradley Buell, of the Division of 
Industrial Studies of the Russell Sage Foundation, is chair- 
man, is composed of fifteen specialists in fields related to vo- 
cational guidance. 

The first step of any community, according to the commit- 
tee’s program, ought to be to discover how adequately certain 
basic activities are already being carried on, since it is through 
these that vocational guidance must ultimately be developed. 
They include: adequate school census and attendance records; 
psychological tests to aid in revealing individual ability; school 
scholarships ; school social case work as an aid to handicapped 
homes; regular physical examination and medical care; and 
adequate administration of child labor and compulsory attend- 
ance laws. With these properly functioning, there should be 
a careful survey of the essential characteristics of the com- 
munity’s industries and of its educational facilities, as well as 
of existing agencies for vocational guidance and placement. 


* 
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‘The next step is to set up the machinery for coordinating 
the various activities essential to guidance. The committee 
recommends a central vocational guidance and employment 
department under the board of education, with a director 
responsible to the superintendent at the head. Within this 
department there might well be, it thinks, a central advisory 
committee representing social and health agencies, employers’ 
associations, labor organizations, parents’ associations and 
others as ameans of correlating the attendance, census and 
other school work with that of outside agencies. Within the de- 
partment there should be the following divisions: permanent 
census and attendance; educational scholarships; psychological 
service; information, research and training; and guidance, 
placement and employment certification. Each community 
would have to settle for itself such questions as size of staff 
and precise method of administration. 

The real work of guidance would fall to the last of the 
divisions named above. Counsellors, working under its direc- 
tion, ought to be provided in sufficient numbers to give inten- 
sive service to children approaching the time of differentiation 
or withdrawal from school. These counsellors should have 
knowledge of the child based on (1) personal acquaintance, 
(2) a cumulative record including physical and psychological 
reports, teachers’ estimate and school record which should 
follow the child through school and be filed in the central 
bureau at his withdrawal, and (3) social facts gathered from 
the attendance officers, school case workers or other agencies. 
Familiarity with various educational facilities in the com- 
munity is also essential for the counsellor. Finally, he should 
have knowledge of industry based on (1) a general under- 
standing of the factors involved in industrial relationship, (2) 
information about local occupational opportunities from the 
Division of Information, Research and Training, and (3) 
personal contact with employers and processes. 

In a smaller community, or even in the high schools of a 
large community, the counsellors might naturally combine 
guidance with actual placement. There should also be a 
system of replacement and follow-up for the first few years of 
the child’s industrial life. A certificate for each job is strongly 
recommended by the committee, and medical examination 
ought to precede each issuance of a certificate. 

The evaluation of the success of the work should depend 
more upon its quality than its quantity, and this should be a 
task of the division of information, research and training. It 
is not unreasonable to expect, says the committee, that an 
organization such as is here outlined would (1) increase the 
percentage of children who remain in school after the com- 
pulsory attendance age, (2) increase the number entering 
specialized vocational schools, (3) make possible the classifica- 
tion of children for instruction according to their innate 
ability, (4) stimulate the development of additional needed 
courses within the curriculum, (5) decrease the number of 
children entering and remaining in jobs which offer no incen- 
tive to advancement, (6) increase the number who find op- 
portunity for such advancement, (7) increase the demand for 
vocational information by teachers, students and parents, and 
(8) stimulate the interest of the entire community in the 
solution of the problem. 


Education for Ex-Soldiers 


M ORE than 5,000 ex-service men and women in Wiscon- 
sin had, at the beginning of 1920, accepted the oppor- 
tunity for resuming their education offered them by the educa- 
tional bonus law of that state, and had exchanged the role of 
soldier for that of student. Under Wisconsin legislation every 
person who served in the military or naval forces of the United 
States, including nurses, has a choice of two alternatives 
offered him. He may receive from the state a money bonus 
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of $10 a month for each month he served, or he may continy” 
his education for four years. If he elects to continue his edig » 
cation, he may choose the institution that he will attend anj f/ 
is entitled to receive from the state $30 a month for nin» 
months in the year, or a total of $1,080 for the four years. [yj 

The idea of giving the soldiers and sailors [says Edward A. Fitip! 
patrick, secretary of the Wisconsin State Board of Education], : 
an expression of gratitude of the state, further educational Onkol 
tunity is a conception worthy a democracy. It is in keeping wi 
the great public service which these men rendered or were rea@ i 
to render to this nation. It is, as the governor says, “a gift thip” 
the soldier can neither lose nor squander; one that will be help if 
to him during the remainder of his life, and I am sure he ws 
appreciate it more than any other donation that the state can mele 
to him.” And the state, in making such an offer to the soldier, |f 
serving well its own purpose of promoting the common welfani 
Nothing can improve the state more than a general increase in # fl 
intelligence and information of its citizenship. Such a result is 
the state immediately and ultimately of greater value than ap 4 
material advancement that could come to it. a 

Of those who had accepted the educational alternative sfx 
the beginning of the year, 1,829 were enrolled at the Univeg@ 
sity of Wisconsin; 500 were distributed among the nine neg 
mal schools of the state; over 3,000 were attending collega; 
at which student army training corps existed ; 313 were attenag: 
ing high schools; 45 were in the vocational schools; 102 wex 
attending cther schools and colleges, and 4 were in elementamg. 
schools. Since students who cannot find within the state th 
kind of instruction they want are permitted to attend out-o@* 
state schools, 262 were studying in other states, some at schoos 
of theology, some at osteopathy, some at watchmaking, sonmpy 
at photography, some at chiropractic, and one at a flute-playing} 
school in North Carolina. + 

Educational opportunities are not closed to those who choosy, 
the straight bonus of $10 a month for each month of servica®: 
The law gives to anyone who has made this choice the oppoay™ 
tunity of taking during a period of five years any of the 20m 
correspondence courses offered by the extension division of 
the University of Wisconsin; more than 1,000 students ham! 
been assigned for such work. Evening classes are anothe 
method of assisting those who cannot afford to avail ther 
selves of the opportunity for full-time study, and several suo 
classes have been organized in industrial centers. The Amerge® 
can Legion has taken the lead in establishing a new school <&., 
West Bend, and if this succeeds similar schools will probab% 
be established elsewhere through the cooperation of the legia 
and local school authorities. The State Board of Educatio: 
which administers the legislation, is planning to establish, wit 
the aid of the various educational agencies of the state, a cong 
prehensive series of unit courses to be given in evening classe 
throughout the state. 

Educational opportunities to ex-service men and womem! 
have been offered by several other states, including Oregon! 
Colorado, Minnesota, New York, North Dakota and Ca 
fornia, ‘The principal characteristic of this legislation outsid 
of Wisconsin has been to provide free tuition up to a certaile 
amount for soldiers and sailors who desire to continue theme 
education. Oregon has combined the bonus idea with the edule 
cational idea. | 

Concerning the operation of the Wisconsin plan, Mr. Fit 
patrick says: 

There is a very great earnestness among these ex-service men 1 
take advantage of the educational opportunities that are offered. |} 
was generally felt in the state that Jarge numbers of these student 
would be forced to drop out of the work because of inability 
keep up standards. The fact is the contrary. ‘These men ha 
gone at the work with great earnestness and sincerity and the pez 
centage of failure among them is negligible and very much below 
the usual number of failures in educational institutions. 

Many of the ex-service men really sense the purpose of the stave 
in providing this extraordinary opportunity. They feel it a con 
secration anew of their service to the interest of the country. The 
sce in the thing not only an opportunity to increase their earnini Fi 
capacity, but to improve their capacity for full American citizenshipyy 
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| CHICAGO CONFERENCE 


| The registration of all illegitimate 
‘hs is desirable. The name of the father 
‘tha child born out of wedlock should be 

ibrded on the birth certificate only in the 
Wnt that there has been an adjudication of 
Wernity or that the father has consented in 
ting to the entry of his name on such cer- 
“@zate. It should be provided, further, in 
law, that the clerk of the court having 
isdiction of proceedings to establish pa- 


#t such adjudications to the local or state 
Whorities charged with the responsibility of 
ording birth certificates. 

#). All records of birth should be recorded 


yection only upon order or decree of court. 
iere should be provided, however, some 
ord of births which is open to public in- 
jection and from which transcripts may be 
“xen for required uses, but such public rec- 


facts with reference to legitimacy or il- 
iyitimacy. 

83. All cases of children born out of wed- 
@k should be reported to a properly author- 
*d public agency. In the event that the 
other of such child is unwilling to institute 
joceedings to establish its paternity, there 
jiould be provision in the law for the filing 
* such complaint by such public agency 
ere, in the judgment of such agency, the 
terests of the state or of the child so require. 
14, The proceedings to establish paternity 
je of a somewhat unique character, unlike 
fe ordinary cases of a civil or criminal type. 
"he proceedings should, therefore, be heard 
) a court of socialized experience and equip- 


“Oo 
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AREFUL estimates indicate that at 

least 32,000 white children are 
born out of wedlock in the United 
States each year. Illegitimacy has come 
to be recognized as a definite social 
problem. In its bearings upon family 
relationships, social and moral prophy- 
laxis, infant mortality and the care of 
dependent children, it demands the at- 
tention of all who are engaged in con- 
structive social work. Believing this, 
the United States Children’s Bureau 
qas instrumental in holding regional 
conferences last month in Chicago and 
New York city to discuss principles 
that ought to underlie legislation on 
this subject. These conferences were 
attended by social workers, judges, 
lawyers and others, and. resolutions 
were adopted embodying the conclu- 
sions reached. Eighteen cities and ten 
states were represented at the Chicago 
conference and twenty-one cities and 
twelve states, besides the District of 
Columbia and Canada, at the New 
York city conference; thus, nearly half 
of the union was represented. The 
next step, it is expected, will be the ap- 
pointment of a small standing commtt- 
tee to frame more in detail the prin- 
ciples that ought to govern legislation, 
and following that the drafting of a 
“model bill” upon which the different 
states may base legislation as local con- 
ditions necessitate. Because of the 
ramifications of this subject into many 
fields of social work, the Survey here 
reprints the resolutions adopted by the 


egislation for Children Born Out of Wedlock 


NEW YORK CONFERENCE 


1. STATE SUPERVISION. The state should 
assume supervision and protection over all _ 
children born out of wedlock. The manner 
in which this duty may best be performed 
will be subject to the conditions and circum- 
stances peculiar to each state. With due al- 
lowance for local variance and need, this 
conference recommends the creation of state 
departments having the responsibility for 
child welfare, which should include among 
their duties the assisting of unmarried 
mothers and of children born out of wedlock. 

State guardianship should be exercised 
only over those children who are negected 
or dependent or in danger of becoming de- 
pendent. The state department, however, 
should assure itself that every child born out 
of wedlock receives proper care. 

The parents should not be permitted to 
surrender a child for adoption, or to transfer 
guardianship, or to place it out permanently 
for care, without order of the court, or state 
department, made after investigation. : 

The state should license and supervise pri- 
vate hospitals which receive unmarried 
mothers for confinement and all private 
child helping and child placing agencies, to 
the end that unfit hospitals or agencies may 
be sufficiently improved or eliminated, Any 
such system of licensing and supervising can 
be successful only if it affords full opportu- 
nity for the development of private initiative 
and recognizes the need for cordial coopera- 
tion between the private agency and the state. 

2. BIRTH REGISTRATION. The registration 
of all births should be compulsory. The bu- 
reau of vital statistics should report all births 
which are not clearly legitimate to the state 


jent. It is desirable that these hearings be. 
a private character and every means pos- 
‘ble should be taken to insure such privacy. 
)5. The nature of a proceeding to establish 
Maternity varies according to the individual practice of thc states. 
| some states it is a civil action and in others criminal, and in still 
vhers it bears the character of both. The civil and the criminal pro- 
teding each have advantages which must not be overlooked. It 
Jould seem desirable to provide for the use of either form of pro- 
teding as the exigencies of the case or the local conditions may 
mand. 

/6. The father of a child born out of wedlock should make financial 
Mrovision for the adequate care, maintenance and education of the 
nild, having reference to the father’s economic condition. 

| 7. After an adjudication of paternity has been entered, the law 
fiould provide a method whereby a criminal action may be brought 
or failure to fulfill the judgment obligation. 

| 8. The court having jurisdiction of the proceedings to establish pa- 
nrnity should have continuing jurisdiction with reference both to 
lustody and support during the minority of the child. 

9. Where it seems desirable in the interests of the child to accept 
, lump sum payment in full discharge of the judgment obligation, 
ich payments should be made with reference to the nature and extent 
'f the obligation imposed by such judgment of paternity. It is de- 
irable that there should be an exercise of discretion in the individual 
ases as to whether a lump sum payment should be accepted or in- 
tallment payments required. In any event settlement, to be binding, 

ould always bear the approval of the court having jurisdiction of 
he proceedings to establish paternity. 

10. The duty. of the state to protect the interests of children born 
ut of wedlock is recognized and affirmed. ‘The manner in which 
his duty may best be performed will be subject to the conditions and 
‘ircumstances peculiar to each state. With due allowance for loca! 
rariance and need this conference recommends the creation of state 
lepartment of child welfare whose duties shall include responsibility 
Or assisting unmarried mothers and children born out of wedlock. 
The state would license and supervise private hospitals which re- 
eive unmarried women for confinement and all private child helping 
ind child placing agencies, to the end that unfit hospitals or agencies 
nay be eliminated. Any such system of licensing and supervising 
an be successful only if it affords full opportunity for the develop- 
nent of private initiative and recognizes the need for cordial co- 
jperation between the private agency of recognized standards and the 
tate. 

11. We recognize the physiological benefit to the child of breast 
[Continued on page 754] 


two conferences. 


department having the responsibility for child 
welfare. An effort should be made to deter- 
mine paternity in every instance by case 
work, and when deemed advisable by legal | 
proceedings. The father’s name should be recorded on the birth 
record only when established by court adjudication or on afhdavit 
or filed written consent of the father. It should be provided further 
in the law that the clerks of the court having jurisdiction of proceed- 
ings to establish paternity should within a reasonable time report such 
adjudications to the Bureau of Vital Statistics. 

An effort should be made, by good case work, to persuade the 
mother to give the name of the father, but this should not be com- 
pelled by law. 

All records of births outside of wedlock should be confidential 
records, open to inspection only upon order of court, and all tran- 
scripts for school and work purposes should omit the names of parents. 

3. ESTABLISHMENT OF PATERNITY. The mother should be persuaded, 
by case work, to start proceedings whenever possible. Otherwise the 
state department above mentioned should assume this responsibility. 
Action to establish paternity should be brought in all cases in which 
a discretion of the department it is for the best interests of the 
child. 

The proceedings should be instituted in a court having civil, crim- 
inal and equity powers, and equipped with a staff of probation officers 
or other social case workers. The proceedings should be as informal 
and private as possible. 

Proceedings should be initiated within five years from the date of 
birth of the child, or within five years after support has ceased or 
after informal acknowledgment of paternity. Every effort should, 
however, be made by the state department to establish paternity as 
early as possible. 

4. FATHER’S RESPONSIBILITY FOR SUPPORT OF CHILD. The obligations 
for support on the part of the father should be the same for the child 
born out of wedlock as for the legitimate child. There should be a 
uniform law making desertion of a child of illegitimate birth an 
offense of the same order as desertion of a child born in wedlock, and 
an offense readily extraditable. 

The court should have continuing jurisdiction during the minority 
of the child, both in regard to custody and support, with power to 
revise its orders as changing conditions may necessitate. Probation 
should be in the discretion of the court. 

The court should have it in its discretion to accept lump sum pay- 
ments. af 


Settlements out of court in order to be valid should be approved by 
the court. 


[Continued on page 754] 
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INDUSTRY 


Hotel Workers’ Minimum 


1 FIXING a wage for hotel and restaurant workers the 
Minimum Wage Board of the District of Columbia en- 
countered more than ordinary complications. In addition to 
fixing a cash rate of $16.50 a week, which is the same as that 
awarded last July for the mercantile industry in the District, 
a scheme had to be worked out to cover the practice of furnish- 
ing board or room in part payment. Representatives of em- 
ployes and employers disagreed upon the question. ‘The em- 
ployes preferred an all cash wage. ‘The employers objected 
that employes who were handling food could not be prevented 
from eating all they wanted, and so would get their meals at 
the expense of the employer in any case. The employers were 
willing to pay an all cash wage only with the provision that 
they might charge the employes their own rates for food and 
room. ‘To this the employes objected. The proposition which 
finally met with general approval was that both the minimum 
wage rate and the maximum charge for accommodations 
should be determined by the board. Final agreement was 
reached on a charge of 30 cents a meal and $2 a week for rent. 
It is believed that these figures represent a compromise between 
the cost to the employer and the value to the employe, as meas- 
ured by prices for which standard accommodations could be 
secured outside the establishment. 


The question of tipping offered an additional complication. 
‘The board’s investigation showed that the earnings of the large 
body of hotel and restaurant workers were not augmented by 
tips. The women with the least opportunity of increasing their 
earnings by this means—the cleaners, dishwashers, pantry girls, 
and kitchen girls—received the lowest wages. ‘The order, as 
finally issued, takes no account of tips; on the ground that the 
employer should pay 4 living wage exclusive of any additional 
pay the workers may receive from the public. 

‘The wage decree will mean an increase for the great ma- 
jority of workers of the class affected, for the board’s investiga- 
tion showed that of all the women for whom wage data were 
obtained, 72.2 per cent in hotels, 42.6 per cent in restaurants, 
82.3 per cent in hospitals, and 100 per cent in apartment houses 
received less than $16 a week or its equivalent. 


Organized Welfare Workers 


CINE 1913 there has been in England an organization of 
\ industrial welfare workers. It is now known as the Cen- 
tral Association of Welfare Workers, and it has about seven 
‘hundred members, scattered over the country. At a meeting 
last spring a constitution was promulgated which defines wel- 
fare work and its aims as follows: 
Welfare work is that part of the management of business and 
industrial enterprises concerned with the organization of working 


conditions on such lines as will be acceptable to and provide for 
each individual worker: 

1. Physical comfort and well-being. 

2. The full opportunity for the use of his abilities by the exer- 
cise of care and discrimination in the allocation of his work and 
duties. 

3. The means for development of all his faculties. 

It aims at assisting the individual to fulfil his functions both 
as a citizen and producer in the interest of the community, as well 
as of the particular enterprise with which he is concerned. 

It seeks to promote a better understanding between employer and 
employed, based on just dealing and mutual cooperation. 

The function of the welfare worker, is to advise on all matters 
connected with the employment of labor, the working conditions, 


health and general well-being of the workers, and to act as the 
executive officer in carrying into effect decisions made thereon. 


As training for welfare work, the association has approved 
various social courses in the different universities. “The sub- 
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jects in these courses include social ake psyched 
industrial history, history of trade unionism, industrial legisi ! 
tion, economics, and comparative study of experiments in soo} ° 
work in industry. At the University of London there is m 
special welfare tutor for individual coaching on the subje| is 
After September 30, 1920, the holding of the diploma }) 
certificate of one of these training courses will be required 1” 
membership in the association. 1 # 


Considering that there has been much misunderstanding me 
opposition between welfare workers and trade unionists ‘ 
England, as in this country, it is significant that an importa’ 
session of the 1919 conference of English welfare workers way, 
devoted to The Ideals and History of Trade Unionism, age 
that the subject was treated with great sympathy by the spesg® 
ers. Mr. J. J. Mallon, secretary of the National Anti- Sweet! 
ing League, said that the change in the ideal of trade unioni:§ ; 
from more wages and better working conditions to a statih, 
of partnership and some measure of control was one for whiga 
to thank God. He looked forward to a new conjunction if 
forces when the employer would be an industrial leader ag, 
scientist sharing his work with organized labor. Miss A. 
Tynan, general secretary of the Society of Women welde@s 
said that the most enlightened trade unionist would regardi@® 
good welfare worker more in the light of a colleague than | | 
a menace to trade union activities. 


A Rank and File Conference ; 


ne British Shop Assistants’ Union recently held one | 
the most important conferences in its history, to consic 
the question of amalgamation with correlated bodies, the 
tional Warehousemen and General Workers’ Union and t®@ 
Amalgamated Union of Cooperative and Commercial Eq 
ployees. Amalgamation, tending towards industrial unionisapx 
is one of the issues of the day in British trade unionism. T1§* 
question whether the advantages of One Big Union will co: 
pensate for the loss of caste, as it were, of affiliation with Ii 
skilled workers, is warmly discussed. “The momentousness 
the issue makes the more striking the statement made in f 
Shop Assistant, the official organ of the union: 

Above all, it was a rank and file conference. With the excell 


of Mr. Turner's closing remarks, after all the real business hi 


been transacted, no ofhcial of the union spoke at all, and the exemp 
tive almost kept silent. ‘Those officials who were there (uninvites | 
were relegated to the “ gods”—a gallery remote from the debatuy 
chamber. It was almost as difficult to get past the man at 1 
door without a delegate’s ticket as to get into the House of Load 
without money. ; 


Cleveland’s Labor Code 


WEEN two railroad brotherhood chiefs, who stand px)! 
eminently for the liberal and thinking elements in Ama 
ican labor, can collaborate with a group of employers wi p 
represent all shades of labor policy, from the closed shop J 
refusal to deal with labor representatives at all, in worki!§ 
out a plan for labor relations, the document produced is wortiy 
of study. It seems to promise a definite advance towards t! 
compromise working basis which was sought in vain by i 
President’s first industrial conference, and which the preset 
industrial conference is now seeking. “Phe committee on lab 
relations of the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce has tent) 
tively worked out a community labor policy, published on ti 
opposite page. ‘The signers of the report include twenth:, 
two prominent business men, two attorneys and two lal lk 
men, Warren S. Stone, grand chief of the Brotherhood , 
Locomotive Engineers, and William G. Lee, president of i i 

a 
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Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. The board of direct 
of the Chamber of Commerce has issued the report, subjift 


Production 


‘UBLIC interest requires increasing pro- 
duction as a prime factor in reducing 
commodity prices. Profits, wages, hours 
o1 working conditions should be regulated 
#) this requirement. 

stmployes should not, therefore, intention- 
ayy restrict individual output to create an 
sitificial scarcity of labor as a means of 
sireasing wages or continuity of employ- 
| int, or of equalizing the productivity and 
“#ges of employes having different degrees 
» skill and ability. Employes should also 
tognize the duty of the employer to adopt 
‘Sw and improved machinery and methods 
'th a view to increasing efficiency, thereby 
mering the cost of production. 

fEmployers should not intentionally restrict 
woduction to create an artificial scarcity of 
#2 product in order to increase prices, or 
it into practice production methods that 
ove hurtful to the health, future product- 
Vity or welfare of the employes. They 
jhould not reduce piece rate prices when 
fid because through an employe’s increased 
fill they may have become highly profitable 
i) him. The public interest requires re- 
Saced production costs obtainable through 
bir revision of piece rates when improved 
wethods and facilities are furnished by an 
nployer. 

Employers should so adjust their produc- 
jon program as to afford the maximum con- 
inuity of employment for their employes 
Mnsistent with efficient business methods. 
‘they should recognize that their duty is to 
Hroduce the largest output at the smallest 


| 


the welfare, economic advancement and 
‘roductive capacity of the worker. 

The value of industrial training as a 
cans of increasing production is recog- 
lized. Such training should be encouraged 
employers and employes. 


Wages 
) While the law of supply and demand in 
felation to all classes of employment must 


\nevitably influence wage rates, in fixing 
»ates of wages for both men and women the 
Pollowing factors should be taken into con- 
-ideration: 

Cost of living. 

Opportunity to advance standard of 
living. 

Savings. 

Loyalty. 

Productivity—quality and quantity. 

Initiative and individual skill. 

Nature and hazard of the work. 

Importance of the work performed. 

Punctuality and steadiness. 

Continuity of employment. 
| Where possible, incentives and opportun- 
ities should be offered to employes to increase 
their earning capacity. 
' As a general principle a woman employe 
performing work customarily done by a man, 
with equal production, should receive the 
same rate of pay—but this principle must 
be qualified by the fact that the costs of 
Maintenance, overhead, supervision and 
turnover are generally higher in the case of 
women than of men. 


Hours of Work 


~ Hours of work should be fixed at a point 
consistent with the physical well being of 
the worker, providing him with adequate 
time for leisure, rest, recreation, home life 
and self-development, and consistent with 
the public’s economic requirements. 

The fact is recognized that in many indus- 
tries and establishments the basic eight-hour 
day, or a weekly equivalent, has been 
adopted as standard. 
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Overtime work should be discouraged. 
Where the nature of the work is such as to 
require employes to work beyond the estab- 
lished hours they should receive an extra 
rate of compensation for such overtime. 

One day’s rest in seven, preferably Sun- 
day, should be provided. Saturday halt 
holiday should be encouraged. 


Working Condition 

The public interest and the comfort and 
health of individual employes demand that 
every effort should be made to perfect the 
conditions of employment, with special re- 
ference to sanitary conditions, heat, light, 
ventilation; safeguarding the health of 
workers and providing protection against 
and treatment in cases of industrial acci- 
dents and occupational diseases; suitable 
rest periods where necessary; and due 
warning to the worker if he is undertaking 
to perform a hazardous operation. 

Employes should be safeguarded against 
unjust treatment or arbitrary discharge by 
their foremen or immediate superiors and 
provisions should be made permitting em- 
ployes to appeal to higher officers. In jus- 
tice to employes, adequate advance notice 
should be given, whenever possible, to those 
who must necessarily be laid off. Likewise, 
an employe should give reasonable notice to 
his employer of his intention to leave the 
service. 


Representative Negotiation (Collective 
Bargaining) 

Proper industrial relations are promoted 
by practical means of communication and 
negotiation between an employer and his em- 
ployes. Where the channel of communica- 
tion existing between an employer and the 
individual employe does not offer employes 
suitable means of negotiation with their ¢m- 
ployer, the employer should seek to establish 
mutually satisfactory means. For this pur- 
pose representative negotiation is advocated. 

Representative negotiation is defined as 
that form of collective bargaining which 
provides for negotiation between an em- 
ployer and duly accredited representatives of 
his employes, regarding hours, wages and 
all other matter properly affecting their re- 
lationship. Employes’ representatives should 
be duly accredited, be chosen by the em- 
ployes from among their own number, unless 
otherwise agreed by employer and employes, 
and be empowered by the employes to ne- 
gotiate for them. Such negotiation should 
be under control of the parties immediately 
concerned. ° 


_ When employes in any establishment de- 
sire to do so they should have the option of 
choosing, without restriction on the part of 
the employer, a competent adviser or advo- 
cate, to meet with representatives chosen by 
and from among the employes in negotia- 
tions with their employer. Representatives 
of employes, selected by and from among 
their own number, should be assured that no 
discrimination will be made against theza 
by their employer because of anything said 
or done in their representative capacity. 

In those industries where an establishment 
cannot practically be the unit of representa- 
tive negotiation, the principle of representa- 
tive negotiation between a group of employ- 
ers and groups of employes is advocated. 
Under such conditions it is essential that the 
principles of this document be applied wher- 
ever practicable. 

Nothing herein is intended to abrogate the 
right of an individual employe to negotiate 
directly with his employer, 

Employers and employes should uphold in 
their integrity all arbitration awards or 
agreements entered into between them. 
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Open or Closed Shop 


Freedom of contract of employment must 
never be impaired. However, the employ- 
ers should not discriminate in the employ- 
ment or discharge of employes on the ground 
that they are, or are not, members of a 
trades or labor union. 

Employes should not arbitrarily insist that 
employment in any establishment be condi- 
tioned on membership or non-membership in 
a trades or labor union. 

Nothing herein is intended to prevent the 
making of an agreement between an em- 
ployer and his employes to maintain a closed 
union, or a closed non-union shop or de- 
partment, where both parties desire such an 
arrangement. 


Information and Frankness 


Employers should recognize the need of 
informing their employes on the subject of 
business principles as affecting their mutual 
interests, especially the relation of wages 
and expense to costs and prices, and the ne- 
cessity for an equitable return on invested 
capital. Frankness is advised on the part 
of employers in placing before their em- 
ployes business details necessary to prove 
those economic facts. Employes should be 
equally frank in discussing with their em- 
ployer matters affecting their conditions of 
employment and the interests of their in- 
dustry. Such an attitude on the part of both 
employer and employe will tend to remove 
the barrier of suspicion and distrust which 
often is the cause of labor disputes, and es- 
tablish a spirit of mutual interest and con- 
fidence. 


Coercive Measures 


- Violence, intimidation, ostracism, humilia- 
tion or blacklisting cannot be tolerated in 
labor relations on the part either of the em- 
ployer or of the employes. 

Public sentiment should support all public 
officials enforcing fearlessly the laws in re- 
spect to the practices. . 


Settlement of Labor Disputes 


The employes’ right to strike and the em- 
ployer’s right to lockout his employes are 
both secondary to the public’s right to ser- 
vice. 

Since the public interest is paramount, it 
follows that public opinion is, and should be, 
a potent influence for the settlement of labor 
disputes. Therefore, machinery should be 
set up to develop and crystallize this opinion 
according to established facts, and until 
these facts have been established neither 
party should resort to strike or lockout. 

In essential industries, government ser- 
vices and public utilities prompt settlement 
of disputes should be effected by the efforts 
of both parties. The public’s right to un- 
interrupted service during the period of set- 
tlement is a primary consideration. 


Conclusion 


The committee on labor relations of the 
Cleveland Chamber of Commerce earnestly 
believes that a general acceptance by the 
people of Cleveland of these principles will 
have a stabilizing effect on industrial con- 
ditions in this community. The committee 
submits that substantial recognition of the 
fairness of these principles may reasonably 
be expected of Cleveland employers and em- 
ployes. 

While the committee does not seek to act 
as a medium for settlement of labor disputes, 
it is willing to act on request either as ar- 
bitrator or as a board of investigation for 
the information of the public. Under such 
circumstances, the findings of the committee 
will be based upon the principles above 
stated. 
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to the approval of the membership. A copy was sent to the 
President’s Industrial Conference in the hope that it would 
be received in time for consideration. Members of the com- 
mittee on labor relations state that the plan is the product not 
only of the three months spent in its actual preparation, but of 
years of discussion. ‘The signers of the report are: 

Sheldon Cary, president of the Browning Co., chairman of the 
committee; Edgar E. Adams, general superintendent of the Cleve- 
land Hardware Co.; H. B. Bole, vice-president of the Hydraulic 
Steel Co.; Richard A. Feiss, Joseph & Feiss Co.; Hugh Fuller- 
ton; B. A. Gammel, vice-president of the R. W. Gammel Co-; 


F. M. Gregg, president of the American Commercial Co.; 
S. H. Halle, vice-president of the Halle Bros. Co.; Herman 
A. Harris, contractor and huilder; A. T. Hills, attorney; C. 


W. Hotchkiss, manager of the National Malleable Castings Co.; 
John G. Jennings, vice-president and treasurer of the Lamson & 


To the Presidents of the Constituent Companies of the Unitedp 
States Steel Corporation - 
Statement by Edward T. Devine, December 18, 1919 : 
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Sessions Co.; William G.. Lee, president or the Brotherhood q | 
Railroad Trainmen; W. B. McAllister, president of the W. B. N a 
Allister Co.; Amasa Stone Mather, Pickands, Mather & Co.; Crisil os 
Oglebay, president of Oglebay, Norton & Co.; H. C. Osborn, preg! 
dent of the American Multigraph Co.; Robert E. Power, secrets}! 
and treasurer of Penton Publishing Co.; Alexander Printz, presidi i 
of the Printz-Biederman Co.; H. A. Rock, vice-president of the \p* 
Dorn Iron Works Co.; W. B. Stewart, attorney; Stephen W. Ternp? 
manager of accident and pension department, American Steels 
Wire Co.; E. G. Tillotson, president and treasurer of the Tilloto}’ 
& Wolcott Co.; R. M. Van Valkenburgh, of the Hydraulic Steel Cg 
Thomas B. Wright, of the American Multigraph Co.; Warrenig 
Stone, grand chief of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. 
The sub-committee which actually drew up the declaration <P. 
composed of Mr. McAllister as chairman, Mr. Feiss, Mr. Lee, 29 
Osborn, Mr. Rock, Mr. Stewart, Mr. Tener and Mr. Wright. Kp 
neth Sturges, assistant secretary of the Chamber of Commerce,g 
secretary of the committee. mn Cs 


[The Social Service Commission of the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America has 
just made public a statement by Edward T. Devine, representing the council, to the presidents 


of the constituent companies of the United States Steel Corporation. 


Last November, while the 


Edward T. Devine and Shelby M. Harrison was appointed on behalf of the council to call on 
Judge E. H. Gary, chairman of the board of directors of the United States Steel Corporation, 
to obtain such information as he might wish to give the council as to the reasons for his refusal 
to negotiate with the unions and as to the conditions in the industry which were under criticism. 
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steel strike was in progress, a commitiee of three consisting of the Rev. Paul Moore Strayer, ey 
d 

I 

i 

a 
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Subsequently Judge Gary invited Dr. Devine to appear before the presidents of the constituent 
companies of the corporation and to make such a statement as he might desire on behalf of the it 


committee. 


At a fully attended meeting of the presidents on December 18, with James A. is 


Farrell, president of the corporation, in the chair, after a brief introduction by Judge Gary, a © 
Dr. Devine made a verbal statement substantially as here presented.—EpiTor.-] 7 


ENTLEMEN: I greatly appreciate Judge Gary’s invita- 

tion to appear before you. Even as an invited guest it would 

be very presumptuous for me, in an individual capacity, to 

address you on the labor policy of the Steel Corporation; but 
I appear on behalf of a committee appointed by the social service 
commission of the Federal Council of Churches. This commission 
is not a newly created body; it has not been called into existence by 
current strikes, or by the war, or by the veconstruction problems 
arising after the war; it has been in existence several years, and its 
position on industrial relations has been known to the churches for 
ten years or more. 

Its particular function is to keep the churches informed, through 
the religious press and otherwise, about social and industrial ques- 
tions; and to help to formulate recommendations in regard to par- 
ticular situations which involve ethical, moral, or religious factors, 
and on which the churches should take a position. 

Although this commission has on it some able men, it does not aim 
to do the thinking for the churches; and although there are on it 
some earnest and devout men, they do not conceive that they have 
the conscience of the churches in their keeping. ‘This commission is 
merely an investigating, an advisory, an educational body, represent- 
ing a cooperative effort on the part of all the great evangelical 
Protestant churches—Methodist, Presbyterian, Congregational, Bap- 
tist, Protestant Episcopal, and the rest—to economize labor and 
increase efficiency in getting at the salient facts in industrial con- 
troversies, and also the underlying facts of working and living con- 
ditions. Its purpose, as you see, is to enable the preachers in their 
pulpits and the editors of the religious press to deal sanely, candidly, 
and helpfully with these situations. Sometimes we have done our 
part merely by conference and correspondence; sometimes we have 
felt constrained to make public a statement of the issues involved in 
a controversy and of our findings in regard to the moral questions 
involved. In these connections we have often discussed the one day 
rest in seven, the length of the working day, and the principle of 
collective bargaining. 

When our committee, the Rey. Paul Moore Strayer, Mr. Shelby Har- 
rison, and myself, called on Judge Gary on December 2, it was partly 
in order. to communicate to him, and through him to those who are 
responsible for the labor policies of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, our position on these questions; but more especially to obtain 
from him, or from such sources as he might indicate, any informa- 
tion not already in our possession which should be taken into account 
in any statement which we might think it appropriate to send to our 
constituent bodies in regard to the strike in the steel industry. 

To recapitulate the substance of that discussion, we mentioned 
merely to narrow the issues: 


1. That, unlike many other industrial disputes which we had oc 
sion to investigate, the question of a living wage is not, as ? 
as we could ascertain, especially involved in the present cap! 
troversy. 


i 

i 

i 

2. That the unfortunate agitation against foreigners as such, wh: e 

is becoming altogether too common in the daily press and} i 

much current discussion, had not, as far as we knew, bem 
countenanced by the Steel Corporation, and that at any r¢ 

Judge Gary’s own published statements had evidently cas 

fully avoided any references which would add fuel to sim 

undiscriminating, anti-alien sentiment. 


3. That the seven-day week, although restored in some measv4ey 
under the pressure for the production of war materials, wovdp, 
be eliminated, as we understood, in the near future, in accox 
ance with the earlier established and clearly defined policy yy: 
the corporation. We were assured by Judge Gary that til 
was correct. We would also, if there were occasion to do \ 
very gladly call attention to the enlightened polices of ¢— 
corporation in regard to the prevention of accidents and 
regard to welfare work. . 


We were thus brought to the consideration of the two issues whim 
are of immediate interest here: the 12-hour day and collective bajpy 
gaining. 


Referring to the published estimate that about one-fourth of of! 
employes were working twelve hours a day, we assumed that this i 
cluded all of the employes of the United States Steel Corporatic’ 
those who are working in‘mines or on railways or in other oper 
tions in which the Corporation is engaged, as well as in the produ’ 
tion of steel; and that if the estimate were to include only tho’ 
actually engaged in the manufacture of steel, the proportion wou” 
be much larger, possibly 50 or 60 per cent. Judge Gary said that tlm" 
might be correct, and that at any rate there would not be the slight Re 
objection to making known what proportion of the steel workers, |p: 
distinct from the proportion of all persons in the employ of the Unitify" 
States Steel Corporation, are working a 12-hour turn. I presume thi” 
I need hardly take up your time with a discussion of the 12-hour din" 
on its merits. Your own committee of stockholders, of which 
Stuyvesant Fish was chairman, in its report of April 15, 1912, eM 
pressed the opinion “that a 12-hour day of labor, followed contin: 
ously by any group of men for any considerable number of yeas 
means a decreasing of the efficiency and lessening of the vigor am” 
virility of such men.” Your committee of stockholders asked thatt 
as we ask now, that “the question should be considered from a soci!) 


t 


as well as a physical point of view,” and they urged upon “ the intdp 


| 


at and thoughtful consideration of the proper officers of the Cor- 
‘ation ” that “steps should be taken now—i. e. seven and a half 
‘gés ago—that shall have for their purpose and end a reasonable 
wejust arrangement for all concerned.” I am quoting from the ofh- 
#statement of the testimony of Judge Gary before the Senate Com- 
‘jee with which this 1912 report of the committee of stockholders 
ysicorporated. At that time 2534 per cent of all your employes were 
/@«ing twelve hours a day, according to the report of the stock- 
fers’ committee. The proportion of all employes now working the 
‘jour turn, according to Judge Gary’s statement before the Senate 
a imittee, is 2644 per cent. The actual number of men working 
five hours a day, seven and a half years ago, was 45,248. When 
ih Gary made his statement, it was 69,284—an increase of 24,036, 
vonsiderably more than 50 per cent. More than 100,000 men were 
eiking ten hours a day. 
Whe fact that a basic 8-hour day has recently been adopted as 
‘sis for pay, and that time and a half is allowed over eight hours, 
mf course of interest in connection with wages, but it is wholly 
@ilevant from our point of view in discussing the objections to the 
nour day. No doubt this change gives the men a financial induce- 
Mt to favor the 12-hour day, and to that extent it may shift the 
@®onsibility from the Corporation to the workers; but the physical 
) moral effect remains the same. Whether the long day is desired 
‘the employer, in the interests of profits; or by the worker, in the 
Hrest of wages; it is equally disastrous to the family life of the 
#@ickers and equally disastrous to the American community con- 
‘yred as made up of self-governing citizens. The churches are inter- 
i'd in the character of individuals, in the homes of the nation, and 
(ithe kind of neighborhoods or communities of which the nation is 
de up, and it is their testimony, gentlemen, that the 12-hour day, 
ich as your own committee pointed out, means an absence of at 
Wst thirteen hours from the family, deprives the children of the 
‘ental oversight to which they are entitled; deprives the mothers 
‘ithe full partnership to which they are entitled from their husbands; 
Drives the men of the chance to get acquainted with their children 
M1 the free time which their physical and social well-being demands. 
Wis the view of the churches, expressed in many platforms and reso- 
lions, that a 12-hour day for industrial wage earners means over- 
‘rk. We are quite aware that farmers and professional men often 
ork longer, but the compensations are so obvious that it would be 
% insult to your intelligence. to dwell upon them. The question 
jiich we raise and press with all the earnestness at our command is 
jiether any corporation has the right, for any considerable number 
{ years, to “decrease the efficiency” and “lessen the vigor and 
ility” of their men; whether any employing corporation, even if, 
ir the bribe of overtime pay, the workers themselves acquiesce, has 
iright to deprive American families of the presence of the head of 
‘: family for thirteen hours of the day; or the right to deprive the 
jmmunity of the vigor and virility of its citizens. There is a true 
mericanization program and many false Americanization schemes, 
lit it is a part of any sound plan of Americanization that workers 
ll have free time for their families, or self-improvement for the 
ischarge of their community obligations. It has been urged that 
jorkers spend their leisure time, when they have any, at saloons in- 
lead of at evening schools or in the churches. This difficulty, at any 
te, has now been removed. We are to have no more saloons. The 
joment is opportune, therefore, to reconsider any policy based upon 
‘at argument. 


v 


| We are of course not prepared to solve the financial and technical 
toblems involved in changing from a 12-hour to an 8-hour day. Ex- 
erience shows that they are not incapable of solution. All the ten- 
encies throughout the world have been moving irresistibly in the di- 
bction of the 8-hour day. The International Labor Conference in 
Vashington has just declared for it. Whether the change could be 
lade in such a way as to enable your workers to earn in eight hours 
that they are now earning in twelve, without unduly reducing profits 
r increasing the price of your products, you must know far better 
aan we. The cost of the change was estimated, I believe, by the ex- 
erts of the Department of Labor to be about 2 per cent in the produc- 
ion of pig iron, and 6 per cent in the case of finished steel products. 
Your own estimates may be different. The cost, whatever it may be, 
ight have to be divided, part falling on profits, part on wages, and 
art on the ultimate consumer. That it should all fall on labor would 
f course be impossible, for if common labor were to be paid for eight 
ours at the current rate of 42 cents an hour, the earnings would ob- 
jously be below a living wage and below what common labor is 
ommanding in the open market. As I have said, we do not come 
mith any ready-made solution of these questions, which we assume 
Te occupying your attention, but only to inquire whether we may 
sport to our constituent bodies the cheering message that, whatever 
/ may cost, there is hope of an early and complete abolition of the 
2-hour day in the steel industry, and whether there is reasonable 
Kpectation that this may be done without any substantial reduction 
1 the standard of living of the families dependent upon that industry 
or their support. 


We come finally to the subject of collective bargaining. On this 
abject the Commission on the Church and Social Service, which we 
ere represent, made a statement under date of July 1, 1919. This 
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statement reaffirms our approval of the policy of trade agreements 
between employers and labor organizations. We have never advo- 
cated the closed shop, but we have advocated the right of workers to 
form unions and to have the advantage of collective bargaining in 
which the workers would be represented by representatives of their 
own choice. Judge Gary informed us, and it is common knowledge, 
that the United States Steel Corporation has a different policy in this 
respect; that it declines to have dealings with the unions; that it in- 
sists on the right of its employes to deal directly with the companies, 
rather than indirectly through the unions. In our conference on 
December 2 we urged that the right of an individual workman to 
remain outside a union is at least no more sacred or important than 
the right to belong to a union; and we asked whether the alleged 
policy in some places of discharging men and blacklisting men, 
merely because of their acivity in trying to form unions, should not 
be once for all repudiated, and the policy of the open shop so inter- 
preted as to put no obstacle in the way of legitimate unions wherever 
the workers desire to have them. 


However, we are not here today to discuss this question. We as- 
sume that nothing that we could say would be likely to change your 
attitude in a matter in which your decision has been so clearly for- 
mulated and so frequently announced. We venture, however, to 
raise a more fundamental question: whether you have unions among 
your workers or not, and, if you have, whether they are craft unions, 
each controlling a particular group of workers, or of some different 
type such as that which would embrace all the workers of a plant; is 
it not-fair to assume that the time has come when the Steel Corpora~ 
tion must devise and put into practice some afhrmative policy for 
dealing collectively with its workers? We believe in the integrity 
of the labor movement, but we are not its spokemen.' Without in any 
way compromising the right of the unions to speak for themselves 
and to exert in their own way whatever influence they may establish, 
we think it reasonable to ask whether, in view of your decision not 
to deal with them you are ready to inaugurate any plan—any sincere 
plan of industrial relations in the steel industry which will satisfy 
the principle of democratic representation. ‘There must be some 
industrial structure natural to the steel industry, and it should 
not be beyond the wit of the directors and officers of the company 
to discover this natural and appropriate form of organization. If it 
is not the unions, what is it? On this subject the statement of the 
social service commission to which I have referred has the following 
to say: 


’ 


““A deep cause of unrest in industry is the denial to labor of a share 
of industrial management. Controversies over wages and hours 
never go to the root of the industrial problem. Democracy must 
be applied to the government of industry as well as to the gov- 
ernment of the nation, as rapidly and as far as the workers shal} 
become able and willing to accept such responsibility.” 


Tf the Steel Corporation would come forward at the present time 
with a statement that they will deal with their employes collectively; 
that they will make no discrimination against unions or against those 
who have been on strike; that there will be no reprisals for strike 
activity; that a scheme of industrial representation, whether originally 
proposed by the corporation or by the companies or by the men, shall 
be at any rate made satisfactory both to the companies and to the 
workers, and that, as the first problem to be dealt with, the elimination 
of the 12-hour day shall be put squarely up to a representative coun- 
cil or conference, or whatever it might be called, in which workers 
are represented on some plan to which they have agreed—this would, 
I believe, not only settle the present controversy, with good feeling, 
but might go far to influence the industrial development in other 
basic industries in the years immediately ahead. The introduction 
of such a labor policy would release enthusiasm and loyalty, creative 
interest and motive to hard work which would compensate for the 
entire cost of the 8-hour day and any other improvements in the hu- 
man side of the industry which you might decide to be desirable. 


However, you will understand that this is only a personal opinion. 
I have no authority, either from the workers or from the churches, to 
propose any specific plan. I am here, in connection with this matter 
as in connection with the 12-hour day, merely to ask whether I may 
not carry some message of hope and encouragement to those who are 
anxious and have reason to be anxious about industrial relations; 
to those who believe, as we think that you believe, that boards 
of directors have not merely a financial responsibility for safeguard- 
ing the interests of stockholders, but also a human responsibility for 
safeguarding the interests of their workers. May we say to the 
churches that your attitude is not merely negative; that you have an 
affirmative labor policy which reasonable workers, conscious of their 
mutual relations to other workers, conscious of their responsi- 
bility for maintaining wages, standards of living, and free- 
dom to associate with others for the promotion of their common 
purposes, might reasonably accept? Whatever you can say to us 
in these directions will be reported faithfully and carefully weighed 
by those who have no other desire than to help to clarify public 
opinion and to promote a fair understanding of the industrial sit- 
uation. 
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LETS START FAIR! 


WERE You Ever A CHILD? 


By Floyd Dell. Alfred A. Knopf. 202 
pp. Price $1.50; by mail of the Survey 
$1.65. 


The insouciant inquiry on the cover of 
this book is no mere saucy gibe at the uni- 
verse. Mr. Dell who, as associate editor of 
The Liberator, might be suspected of a de- 
sire to ridicule and stop there, is genuinely 
interested in education. He sees it as a 
process, not as a means of achieving some 
narrow object such as the elimination of il- 
literacy or the Americanization of foreigners. 
He regards education as growing up, and sees 
in it an exciting, hair-raising game in which 
‘human relationships remain human, teach- 
ers condescend to put themselves on an equal- 
ity with children, and schools and text-books 
get short shrift if they don’t drop their 
sacrosanctity and come down to the 
level of being used as tools. He makes 


A ig 
you think of a typical scene in a typ- St 
ical school room as life among the in- “Ss 


sane, precisely because the actors there ity 
do things as things are done nowhere 

else in the world. The chief function of 
education, in his eyes, is to liberate the 
creative impulses of children; so he intro- 
duces you to the child as artist, and makes 
you wonder why anybody ever said that chil- 
dren do not like to learn. To aid him in 
this effort he brings in the philosopher, actor, 
artist and other forbidding characters, to 
carry on, with himself, a running debate 
with his readers. The form of the book 
alone is engaging. If the interest evoked by 
this form lags occasionally, the author can 
be forgiven because of the many ingenious 
surprises lurking in his dialogue. 

It would be easy to ask Mr. Dell trouble- 
some questions in return for his own. In- 
deed, H. G. Wells has already done this by 
unkindly inquiring: Were You Ever a 
Parent? Mr. Dell’s answer—I am not here 
betraying a confidence—might have the ef- 
fect, upon some minds, of ruling him out of 
the discussion, but it is so evident that he 
can answer his own question with a thunder- 
ing yes that one feels that he has the most 
essential part of the equipment for his task. 

Although the book does not blaze a trail 
‘to any new educational truths, it takes you 
along paths that have not yet become famil- 
iar and, what is more, makes this journey 
very pleasant. Put the book into the hands 
of progressive educational thinkers and they 
will tell you that everything in it has been 
said before; put it into the hands of teach- 
ers, superintendents and the great army of 
folk concerned with teaching, and they will 
see the new educational world standing 
more vividly before their eyes; put it into 
the hands of parents and other ordinary 
grown-ups and they will wonder why 
schools have so long remained the artificial, 
inflexible, stereotyped things that they are. 
To have written a book of this sort that is 
at once sound and captivating is no mean 
achievement. W. D. L. 


* * * 


SOCIALIZING FOR THE NEW ORDER or Educa- 
tional Values of the Juvenile Organization 
By James F. Page. Methodist Book Con- 
cern. 104 pp. Price $.85 postpaid. 


From several years of experience as a 
superintendent of high and grade schools, the 
author of this little volume has sought to 
show that the best type of juvenile organiza- 
tion is truly educational in its effect upon 
youth and that such organizations are needed 
to supplement school and church. Public 


schools at present, he thinks, are not in a 
position to touch the boy and girl on every 
side and to develop personality to its maxi- 


mum. Something else is needed, therefore, 
and especially now when new social condi- 
tions are demanding new leadership. ‘The 
book largely takes the form of a resumé of 
the activities of twelve organizations, in- 
cluding the Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, The 
Knights of King Arthur, the Queens of 
Avalon, and the Boys’ Department of the 
Y. M. C. A., wood craft organizations and 
others. 
* * 


MANUAL FOR CONSERVATION OF VISION CLASSES 


By Winifred Hathaway. Nat'l Committee 
for the Prevention of Blindness. 108 pp., 
illustrated, paper bound. Price $.50; by 
mail of the Survey $.60. 

The manual for conservation of vision 
classes by Winifred Hathaway, secretary of 
the National Committee for the Prevention 
of Blindness and of the New York State 


- Committee for the Prevention of Blindness, 


is devoted to instruction on the establishment 
of conservation of vision classes in schools, 
written from the viewpoint of the educator 
touching but lightly on the necessarily 
closely associated work of the opthalmologist. 
Sight conservation classes in public schools 
are to provide conditions under which the 
partially sighted children may make normal 
progress in school work without injury to 
their already crippled vision. This branch 
of sight conservation and sight conservation 
itself is a vastly important subject which 
seems to be but little understood by the great 
majority of teachers; and this much con- 
densed, well-illustrated work written by one 
of such wide experience in the work should 
do a great deal in awakening interest in 
sight conservation which will richly repay 
those who go sufficiently into the subject. 
Mrs. Hathaway briefly presents the his- 
tory of sight conservation work in America 


_ charge. 


and the reasons for it, but the main featuthy 
wherein lies its real value is the complyp* 
instructions on equipment, including the «\ 
lection of classrooms, lighting conditioig 
walls, blackboards, seating equipment, la 
type books and charts, etc, with a full omy 
line of work for these classes. Also tf 
methods used in selecting candidates ff 
these classes and the practice in use in diffew) 

ent cities for the care and supervision }# 
these children by the opthalmologist i 


The best chapter in the book is ‘ 
Teacher. Mrs. Hathaway shows her cozgil’’ 
plete knowledge of her subject here in reco: 
nizing the importance of selecting the teacuis 
with the necessary qualifications and spesqei’ 
fies what these qualifications are. | 
little book should be read by every teach)’ 
and is sure to awaken the realization of cf 

responsibility of the teacher 2 

the possibility of great resu 

from intelligent effort by 
teachers who have a clear ecopii® 

5) i * \ 
= ception of the harm done 
poor vision and eye strain. 

More. B. BEAts, M. D, 
eee eee 


LEADERSHIP OF GIRLS’ ACTIVITIES 


By Mary E. Moxcey. Methodist Box 
Concern. 126 pp. Price $.60; by mail 
the SurvEY $.75. q 


Miss Moxcey is already known as th 
author of Girlhood and Character, an anal/§# 
sis of the psychological development of thip) 
girl through the years of her adolescenaye 
In this new work, Miss Moxcey makes hie 
contribution to the technique of prograr 
planning for groups of adolescent girl 
Her purpose in writing is definitely sta 
in the introduction. ‘This text is writt 
especially for Sunday School teachers 
superintendents of adolescent girls. . . 
It is a beginners’ book to help the ordina: 
teacher without previous training or exper 
ence. It aims to show her how J 
plan a suitable program and how to cm 
specific things with that program.” 

The book is admirably adapted to car: 
out this purpose. In the central focus 
kept. the church worker and the girls wit 
whom the church desires contact. Startir 
with a clear and concise statement of girl 
need for recreation, Miss Moxcey at ond 
passes to such practical phases of the wo 
as First Things in Building a Progran 
Physical Recreation, Mental Recreation, 


cial Recreation, Organizations and Pr 
grams. Each division is supplemented by % 
pertinent bibliography. The  discussiox 


themselves are characterized by definitene: 
of suggestions, 

Because the emphasis upon the church 
not unpleasantly obtrusive, those concerne™ 
with the training of volunteer club leadexff; 
anywhere will find this book helpful. Mami 
such volunteers come forward with little exp, 
perience in girls’ work and with meage 
knowledge of program possibilities. 

The reader may, at times, feel a trifle con 
fused because the suggestions are put foe 
ward as suitable for girls in all kinds of cie 
cumstances—foreign-born girls, girls frow 
educated American homes, girls working 
factories, college girls, and for girls in thet 
early ’teens, their late ’teens, their early 
twenties. Some methods of adaptation anf 
given, but these are necessarily limited. If 
this connection, however, it is only fair 
remember the great scarcity of literature off 
girls’ activities (except games) and to ream 
ize that the Sunday school teacher for whon} 
Miss Moxcey is writing is often face to faoy 


‘iijust his problem of a mixed, ungraded 
4) Our present extensive laboratory ex- 
s\ients in girls’ work will doubtless in 
“fear future evolve a more classified tech- 
t In the meantime, Miss Moxcey’s 
.»yer contribution is a genuine boon te 
taf struggling with today’s urgent needs. 
R HELEN J. FERRIS. 

ij NERVous CHILD 
Hector C. Cameron. Oxford Univer- 
202 pp. Price $2.50; by mail 
4the SuRvEY $2.65. 
‘this book Dr. Cameron, who is physician 
harge of the children’s department, 
's Hospital, London, has made a sym- 
etic and analytic study of the hereditary 
“Gous child. Throughout the book one is 
‘Hiful.that the author never loses sight of 
constant interplay of hereditary and en- 
omental forces. He states that “the new 
1 baby has a personality of his own,” and 
Hes the plea that “the sensitive nervous 
is often the mark of intellectual possi- 
“ies above the average.” He strongly 
Bises separate nursery life for the child, 
prevails among the well-to-do English, 
we agree with his criticism that here 
his country the children often mingle all 
in the general life of the household and 
iw nerve strain and its attendant evils. 
i: mother and nurse are made largely re- 
dasible for the child’s reactions, “this is 
# responsibility and her opportunity, and 
#) must recognize that in the early days, 
i child’s words and actions are not an 
@ependent growth, with roots in his own 
@ sciousness, but are often only the reflec- 
fi of the words and actions of others.” 
fmeron states that it is in the second and 
(rd years of the child’s life that the rapid- 
ie of the development of the mental 
cesses is most apparent, and he divides 
/ nursery observations into four character- 
tc features of the child’s psychology: his 
Gitativeness, his suggestibility, his love of 
twer, and his acute, though limited, reason- 
#: faculty. 
Much practical help may be found in the 
fapters dealing with the three common 
uroses of early childhood: refusal of food, 
yep, and habit spasm. It is in these pages 
iat the author is at his best, realizing the 
‘versity of temperament in children, “ which 
| produced by purely hereditary factors, 
ime of so sensitive a nervous organization 
lat the environment requires the most deli- 
te adjustment.” ; 
‘It is advocated that the sex education of 
‘e child be handled in a frank straight- 
ot way, that the parent should ever be 
en rapport with the inner life of the child 
cat budding questions may be met as they 
rise, so that the child may not be left “to 
iece together from his readings and ob- 
‘rvations a faulty theory of sexual life.” 
The summing up of the book may well be 
jund in an introductory remark, “the hygi- 
ae of the mind is overlooked, and faulty 
lanagement produces restlessness, instabil- 
y, and hyper-sensitiveness, which pass in- 
ensibly into neuropathy in adult life. To 
tevent so distressing a result is our aim in 
ie training of children.” 


Harriet CorrFin, M. D. 
* * # 


SIRLHOOD AND ITS PROBLEMS 
By Winfield S. Hall and Jeanette W. Hall. 
John C. Winston. 233 pp. Price $1; by 
mail of the Survey $1.15. 


Girlhood and Its Problems is a presenta- 
on of the facts of sex life and the problems 
ivolved in sexual instruction. The authors, 
escribed in the introduction as “ teacher- 
jother and physician-father,” combine in 
leir presentation a sane scientific viewpoint, 
gether with a keen appreciation of a girl’s 
Diritual sensitiveness. As a result, the dis- 
ussions are not gushing in sentimentality, 
either do they disregard the poetic signifi- 
ance of the subject. 
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The book is divided into five parts: Social 
Ethics, Life Phenomena, Girlhood and Its 
Problems, Personal Hygiene, and Eugenics. 
On fire with their realization of our girls’ 
great need for the right kind of sexual in- 
struction, the authors have endeavored, as 
they themselves say, to write this book for 
“girls, young women, young wives and 
young mothers.” And because they have 
attempted so large a thing, in comparatively 
short space, they have not fulfilled their 
purpose. Girlhood and Its Problems could 
not be effectively given to many girls if, in- 
deed, to any—and for two chief reasons. In 
many places, the discussions are about rather 
than to girls, coached in terms which a ’teen 
age girl, especially the girl who is unin- 
structed, could not grasp. Furthermore, the 
book would give the girl too:much at once. 
A girl’s awakening is gradual. She is not 
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-McCutcheon’s 
Hand Made Laces 


We are fortunate in having an ample sup- 
ply of Hand Made Laces, just now when 
the demand is at its height and the supply 


The assortment includes all the most desir- 


VENISE, DUCHESS, POINT, ROSALINE, 
CARRICK-MA-CROSS, LIMERICK, VAL- 
ENCIENNES, BINCHE, AND POINT DE 
PARIS, FILET, IRISH CROCHET, CLUNY 


Medallions of various Hand Made Laces 
Prices for all these laces are exceptionally 


Mail Orders receive prompt and careful attention 


James McCutcheon & Co. 
Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Streets, N.Y. 


1920 753 
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ready to comprehend, all at once, fundamen- 
tal life facts which are new to her, and dis- 
cussions on social ethics and the Mendelian 
theory of heredity. 

The author’s method of presentation is, 
however, of use to the teacher, to whom the 
responsibility for sex instruction has been 
given, and to the educated mother who is 
perplexed about “what to say.” The large 
range which the book covers is valuable in 
giving a vision of the social significance of 
the subject as well as presenting a compre- 
hensive review of the definite knowledge 
which every young woman should possess 
before her marriage. Physiological facts, as 
well as psychological, are presented. The 
beginnings of life in the plant and animal 
worlds are described in a pleasing and 
scientific way. Important aspects of per- 
sonal hygiene are emphasized—mental, as 
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well as physical. Such scientific knowledge, 
such vision, is a-necessary background for 
every teacher, every mother, every worker 
with girls. In giving that background, 
Girlhood and Its Problems will find its 
usefulness. 
HELEN J. FERRIS. 
+ * & 

THe EXPECTANT MOTHER 

By Samuel W. Bandler. W. B. Saunders 

Co. 213 pp., illustrated. Price $1.25; by 

mail of the Survey $1.45. 

The growth of pre-natal care and the de- 
velopment of maternity clinics, create a need 
for simple, non-technical, cheering pamphlets 
that may be placed in the hands of the ex- 
pectant mother. This need is scarcely met 
by Dr. Bandler. The general text is written 
as though the readers were possessed of 
medical training or a desire to secure a 
more or less technical grasp of the subject 
of obstetrics in a diluted form. What the 
author regards as simple language, is far be- 
yond the understanding of any except highly 
intelligent members of the laity. 

It would hardly seem reasonable to pre- 
sent discussions on Cesarian section and the 
details of the stages of labor to the expectant 
mother, while giving practically no informa- 
tion upon the hygiene of pregnancy, including 
bathing, clothing, work, rest, and exercise. 
Isolated chapters, as for example, Food and 
Diet in Pregnancy, The Care of the Breast, 
Superstitions of Pregnancy, The Value of 
Regular Examinations of the Patient, are 
more useful in connection with the educa- 
tion of the average woman who is to become 
a mother. 

As a whole the author has revealed little 
insight into the social problems connected 
with child bearing, and, as a result, the in- 
adequacy of his book for use by social agents 
is constantly evident. It is doubtful whether 
it possesses marked advantages for the so- 
cial workers themselves as a basis of im- 
parting information to those with whom 
they must work. Nurses and doctors may 
possibly find an occasional suggestion of 
value, although in this connection nothing is 
said which cannot be found in other volumes 
possessing a wider range of information 
concerning the hygiene of pregnancy and the 
technique of pre-natal care. 

Ira S. Wizz, M. D. 
* £ # 
Lt Haras HUMAIN 

By Dr. Binet-Sangle. Albin Michel. 244 

pp., paper bound. Price frs. 4.50; by mail 

of the SurvEY $1.25. 

The author of this book, of which the 
title may be translated as The Human Stud, 
is a professor of L’Ecole de Psychologie. 
The purpose of the book is to advocate what 
in some badly instructed minds is regarded 
as the widespread ideal among eugenicists, 
namely a complete change in the marriage 
moves and the substitution for monogamy of 
legalized, systematized polygamy. 

The author, with some show of knowledge, 
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discusses the laws of heredity. To the mod- 
ern eugenicist he reveals an absence of con- 
tact with progress in this field as it has 
been made in the last twenty years. hus, 
the favorite authority which he cites is Pros- 
per Lucas, of 1847. His display of knowl- 
edge or ignorance of genetics serves, how- 
ever, merely to introduce, on the one hand, 
a brief discussion of the methods of improve- 
ment of domestic animals (again supposed 
to be a favorite theme of the eugenicist), and 
then plunges in the fourth chapter of the 
second part into the human stud. 

The comparison with the organization of 
an animal breeding plant is complete. ‘The 
scheme involves, of course, a limited num- 
ber of highly selected males who shall head 
the stud, and the passage through of a series 
of young women. ‘There seems to be no 
doubt in the author’s mind of the desirability 
of this arrangement and the difficulties which 
must aris¢ in the mind of the monogamist 
are quite absent in his. It becomes neces- 
sary, however, to arrange for the care of the 
young, and so a special chapter is devoted 
to the rearing of the child. This rearing, of 
course, will be done by institutions. 

It is to be hoped for the future of the 
population of France that such institutions, 
if they are to be established, will be more 
successful than similar institutions in the 
United States, for the latest census report 
for the birth registration area of the United 
States finds the highest infant mortality rate 
in certain towns where there are a number 
of “homes” for infants. 

The one difficulty with schemes for com- 
munal treatment of the marriage relation is 
that they require the elimination of the fam- 
ily. The family may not be the ideal reia- 
tion in all cases, but despite its defects and 
its limitations, it seems to be superior to any 
other arrangement that has been devised. 
The reason for this seems to be that it is 
more nearly in accordance with human in- 
stincts than any other. It permits of the 
exercise of the instincts of paternal and ma- 
ternal affection, the instincts of teaching the 
young, and the instinct of love of the parents 
by the child, also the satisfaction of contact 
with little children which gives full repay- 
ment to the mother for such inconveniences 
and suffering as she may have experienced 
in rearing a child, and to the father for 
such limitations upon his movements as a 
family entails. These instincts are not ful- 
filled by a device which merely insures pro- 
creation without any contact with the off- 
spring. It would seem that a more certain 
method of encouraging the production of 
large families is to stimulate the develop- 
ment of the natural instincts of parenthood 
and through proper education increase the 
delights of bringing up a family. It may be 
added that parents are in a better position 
to “understand” their children, since, be- 
cause of heredity, the parental idiosyncracies 
reappear in the children. 

CHARLES B. DAVENPORT. 
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feeding and we recommend that every effort be made to keep the 
mother and child together during the nursing period. We do not 
favor the enactment of any compulsory legislation applicable only to 


unmarried mothers. 


12. In cases where there is inadequate support from the father, we 
recommend careful consideration as to ways and means by which the 
mother of a child born out of wedlock may receive assistance in sup- 


porting her child from other sources. 


13. After an adjudication of paternity or an acknowledgment in 
writing by the father, the child born out of wedlock should have the 
same rights of inheritance as the child born in wedlock. 

14. The child born out of wedlock should bear its mother’s sur- 
name, but after adjudication of paternity and upon petition of the 
child after it attains its majority, or by the guardian or next friend 
during the minority of the child, it should be mandatory upon a court 
of competent jurisdiction to permit the child to assume the surname 


of the father. 


wedlock. 


by the father, 


6. CARE BY THE MOorHuHer. 
good case work, to keep her child at least during the nursing peri 


_.When necessary, steps should be taken to secur 
for mother and child the benefits of the so-called mother’s pensio 


whenever possible. 


acts. 


born out of wedlock. 


' Labor, sailed March 13 on the steamer 1} 
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5. INHERITANCE RicHTs. After an adjudication of paternity or a 
acknowledgment in writing by the father, the child born out of weet 
lock should have the same rights of inheritance as the child born i 


The child’s right to the name of the father should be permissi ’ 
after an adjudication of paternity or an acknowledgment in writin 


7. ILLEGITIMATION. The child born out of wedlock should be leg? 
mated by the subsequent marriage of its parents. The offspring of 
void or voidable marriage should be by law legitimate. | 

Subsequent marriage of the parents should legitimatize the chil 


PERSONALS 


Wittiam T. Cross, former secretary 0 
National Conference of Social Work, 
assumed the duties of survey officer 
survey of the physically handicapped | 
ians in the state of Illinois, under the II} 
ois Department of Public Welfare, of whit 
Charles H. Thorne is the director. 4 


, 
Juuia Laturop, head of the Children’s BR 
reau in the United States Department . 


perator for Czechoslovakia. While 
Prague she will be the guest of Presid 
Masaryk. She will confer with officials : 
the Department of Social Welfare as to # 
best methods to be employed to mee 
pressing conditions, and will also cooper: 
with Dr. Alice Masaryk in Czechosloy 
Red Cross work, particularly in the mothes 
and children’s fields. &§ 
Mrs. Henry Moskowir7z, long active in s 
cial and industrial welfare work, has becom 
associated with the industrial and edue 
tional department of the Universal Fil 
Company, which already has a well e a 
lished industrial department. Mrs. Mosk 
witz believes the motion picture industs 
has not yet capitalized its real possibilities 
the direction of educational and industri 
material enhanced by dramatic imaginatio 
bi 


TO Mary C. Morris and Everard Homa 
Smith of Brooklyn, the hearty  feliciti 
tions of the editorial and publishing staff « 
the SuRvEY on their approaching marriagi 
Miss Morris, to whom the gifts of speeem 
and hearing have been denied, has loyal 
served the Survey for thirteen years. O 
readers have often, before they became 31 
scribers, had occasion to read one or me 
multigraphed letters setting forth the re: 
sons why they should join the Survey fam 
ily. The mechanical work on these lette 
and many other similar tasks have fallen 
Miss Morris, whose happy countenance a 
beautiful character have endeared her 
her associates. Handicapped she may b 
but she has seemed rather to be protected 
the silence and freedom in which she work 
The multigraph has been only the more us# 
ful an instrument because its noise has na 
distracted her. When office alterations ba 
come necessary and the carpenters and mi 
sons are in possession, the efficiency of mei 
of us sinks nearly or quite to zero; her’s ris# 
in the confusion at least by contrast. In tk 
home in which Mary Morris is to presidi 
may the secret music of happiness and tk 
eloquent speech of honest work compensa# 
for the absence of the external sounds wi 
which her neighbors are familiar. 


The mother should be persuaded, 


